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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wouhl  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  criuies 
of  great  men^  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  tvith  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  atid  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

President  Grant  has  made  what  would  be  called  in 
Europe  a '^progress”  through  several  of  the  States,  and 
has  assisted  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  President 
Lincoln  at  Springfield,  in  Illinois.  On  this  last  occasion 
the  President  made  the  longest  speech  that  is  said  to  have 
ever  been  spoken  by  him  :  it  might  occupy,  if  printed  in 
large  type,  a  quarter  of  a  column  of  an  ordinary  newspaper. 
But  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time  during  his  journey, 
could  any  statement  be  extracted  from  him  in  regard  to  his 
rumoured  ambition  for  a  third  term.  This  reticence  is 
ominous  ;  for,  of  course,  if  the  President  were  determined 
to  decline  a  re-nomination,  he  would  say  so  at  once,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  conjectures  that  are  undermining  his 
reputation  with  great  numbers  of  Americans,  who  would  be 
sorry  to  reckon  themselves  as  anything  else  but  Republi¬ 
cans.  But  the  political  wire-pullers  of  the  Republican 
party  are  very  loath  to  part  with  General  Grant.  One  of 
the  chief  among  them — Mr.  Conkling,  Senator  from  New 
York  State — made  a  speech  before  the  recent  party  con¬ 
vention  at  Albany,  in  favour  of  the  third  term ;  and  it 
was  believed  that,  although  the  party  managers  had  not 
the  courage  to  make  the  re-election  of  General  Grant 
one  of  the  planks  of  the  regular  platform,  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  prepared  to  accept  and  advocate  it.  Their 
support  would  almost  outweigh  the  weight  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  by  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Hartranft.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  is  united  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  General  Dix,  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  that  oflBce,  has  condemned 
the  policy  of  a  third  term.  General  Dix  is  too  single- 
minded  and  high-spirited  to  be  in  favor  with  the  party 
managers,  but  his  voice  will  carry  great  weight  with  the 
country  at  large.  If  New  York  should  follow  the  example 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  advice  of  General  Dix,  the  name 
of  General  Grant  will  not  be  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
party  at  the  National  Convention  of  1876. 

Lord  Romilly  in  the  European  Society  Arbitration  is 
making  the  confusion  worse  confounded.  This  week  two 
oases  involving  the  same  principle,  and  already  decided  by 
Lord  Westbury,  came  up  for  rehearing,  and  Lord  Romilly 
reversed  Lord  Westbury ’s  decision.  We  have  all  known  for 
some  time  past  that  the  second  arbitrator  would  not  apply 
the  same  rules  as  his  predecessor  in  questions  of  what  is 
called  Novation,  but  it  was  not  known  before  that  Lord 
Romilly  would  seek  to  disturb  decided  cases  because  he 
fought  them  wrongly  decided.  The  cases  of  Harman  and 
Pratt  had  both  been  before  Lord  Westbury,  who  had  found 
“No  Novation,”  and  now  Lord  Romilly  has  found  precisely 
the^  contrary.  It  is  awkward  enough  to  find  the  second 
arbitrator  applying  to  new  cases  a  different  principle  from 
that  enforced  by  his  predecessor,  but  it  is  far  more  serious 
^  find  him  disturbing  his  predecessor’s  delivered  judgments. 
«  Lord  Romilly  not  bound  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Westbury  just  as  much  he  would  been  bound  to  follow 
^  predecessor  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  ?  The 
^^bitrator  is  not  required,  we  believe,  to  abide  by  the  strict 


law,  and  the  bold  judicial  mind  of  Lord  Westbury  availed 
itself  fully  and  fairly  of  this  unwonted  freedom.  Lord 
Romilly  may  not  have  the  courage  to  follow  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor’s  opinion,  but  it  is  intolerable  that  ho  should 
attempt  to  mido  his  work.  Is  the  arbitration  to  be  re- 
arbitrated  because  Lord  Romilly  does  not  agree  with  Lord 
Westbury,  when  all  the  time  the  opinion  of  neither  of  them 
sitting  in  Arbitration  has  any  authority  whatever  with 
judges  sitting  in  a  Court  of  Law  ?  Lord  Romilly ’s  opinion 
will  not  settle  the  legal  question  any  more  than  Lord  West¬ 
bury ’s  would  if  it  were  left  unchallenged.  After  all,  too,  it  is 
mainly  a  question  of  evidence  between  the  two  learned  lords. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  at  last  returned  to  London,  and 
so  the  French  pheasants  will  breathe  freely.  We  fear  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Constitutional 
arrangements  which  doom  them  to  keep  the  heir  apparent 
out  of  mischief.  Before  his  Royal  Highness  quitted 
Chantilly  he  also  left  a  sanguinary  remembrance  of  him¬ 
self  among  the  deer  on  the  great  estate  which  the  Due 
d’Aumale  inherited  when  the  Due  do  Bourbon  hanged 
himself  because  he  was  bored  by  an  English  mistress  who 
happpened  to  be  a  correspondent  of  the  Due  d’Aumale’s 
mother.  There  was  a  grand  stag  hunt,  and  all  the 
Orleanist  princes  helped  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  run  down 
the  poor  beast,  which,  as  it  was  panting  to  death,  doubtless 
thought  some  very  hard  things  indeed  about  the  men  in 
the  red  coats  who  were  dashing  after  it  through  wood  and 
field.  But,  if  the  stag  was  a  sensible  beast,  it  might  have 
been  taught  the  duty  of  resignation  by  a  lecture  on  the 
I  political  necessities  of  its  pursuers.  They  were  princes, 
and  they  have  fallen  upon  a  slippery  time.  The  Septennate 
and  the  British  Constitution  leave  them  so  little  to  do  that, 
but  for  stags  and  pheasants,  they  would  all  yawn  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  Hence  we  do  not  say  “  poor  pheasants,” 
although  they  must  remember  the  Prince’s  visit  with  much 
the  same  horror  as  the  Huguenots  remember  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  nor  do  we  say  poor  stag,”  although 
there  is  not  a  more  pathetic  sight  in  all  the  animal  creation 
than  the  spectacle  of  its  agony  as  it  rushes  to  death.  We 
say  poor  Princes,”  thus  condemned  by  the  evil  spirit  of 
Democracy  and  Constitutionalism  to  put  on  red  coats  and  do 
the  work  of  butchers. 

Mr.  Forster,  who  hjw  gone  to  America  to  raise  a  memorial 
over  the  grave  of  his  father,  and  also  to  see  the  Public- 
School  System  of  the  United  States,  has  been  subjected  by  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  to  the  species  of  torture 
called  **  interviewing.”  Four  hundred  years  ago,  Mr. 
Forster  might  have  felt  the  pressure  of  thumb-screws,  if  he 
had  been  caught  in  a  hostile  territory  ;  but  now  he  has  to 
face  a  gentleman  armed  merely  with  the  pincers  of  curiosity. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  American  torturer  asked  Mr. 
Forster  was,  whether  England  was  becoming  more  Repub-^ 
lican  ?  Mr.  Forster  said  that  she  was  not ;  and  that  is  quite 
true  in  a  certain  sense.  It  is  as  true  as  it  would  have  been 
to  say  that  France  was  not  becoming  more  Republican  in 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  this  country  we  are  pre¬ 
eminently  practical  people,  and  we  do  not  trouble  our  heads 
much  about  forms  of  government,  so  long  as  the  result  is 
passably  good.  -We  tolerate  the  Court  Circular.  We  tolerate 
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the  House  of  Lords.  We  tolerate  the  empty  forms  of  the 
Constitution.  We  are  the  most  tolerant  people  in  the  world. 
But  we  do  not  put  .up  with  the  practi^l  grievances  that 
everybody  feels.  We  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
Church  Establishment  is  a  little  too  provoking  for  our 
temper ;  and  that  will  go  soon.  We  shall  soon  begin  to 
ask  whether  a  House  composed  of  the  sons  of  their  fathers 
should  be  allowed  to  impose  the  slightest  check  on  a  House 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  we  shall  suggest  that  their  lord- 
ships  should  stick  to  their  proper  work  of  preserving  game. 
The  Land  Laws  will  also  undergo  a  rather  stem  revision,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  rude  hand  will  be  laid  on  that  Civil  List 
which  enables  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to  walk  on 
the  slopes  of  Windsor.  Hence,  the  English  people  are  not 
theoretical  Republicans,  but  only  the  foes  of  practical 
absurdities.  But  whether  practical  Republicanism  can  long 
lag  behind  practical  reform  is  an  embarrassing  question. 
Meanwhile,  the  Monarchy  cannot  be  in  danger  while 
pheasants  are  so  plentiful,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  so 
good  a  shot. 


puiituii  ouauicxpai  Aoaucxauuu.  i>ui;  iUT.  \jrOB8  apparenfl 
had  nothing  to  say,  no  answer  to  give,  and  no  questions  to 
ask  the  deputation.  Lord  Elcho  stated  the  case  very  clearlv 
and  pointed  out  the  scope  of  his  Bill,  which  he  was  to  ipl 
troduce  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Mr.  H.  Cole  gave  an 
amusing  summary  of  the  ""wants”  which  he  expected  a 
Municipal  Government  of  London  to  satisfy,  and  several 
other  speakers  laid  stress  on  particular  reasons  for  chantre 
But  all  this  discussion  failed  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Cross  any 
statement  that  he  would  take  up  the  question,  or  would  even 
recommend  the  Cabinet  to  take  it  up.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  negatively  satisfy  the  deputation  by  declining 
all  responsibility.  ""My  sole  object,”  he  said,  “  in  meeting 
you  here  to-day  is  this :  I  thought  it  was  your  wish  to  state 
your  views  viva  voce  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  before  the 
Cabinet  meets.  I  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing,  and  I  have  heard  all  you  have  to  say.  I  am  willing 
to  hear  anything  more  if  you  have  an3dihing  further  to  state 
on  the  subject,  but  beyond  that  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  &ay  another  word.”  Anything  less 
satisfactory  than  this  oracular  form  of  response  we  cannot 
conceive,  unless  it  be  Lord  Aberdare’s  unfortunate  habit  of 
easy  promising  and  slow  performance,  or  no  performance. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  present  Government  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  vested  interests ;  the  reorganisation  of  local 
Government  in  London  is  a  work,  after  all,  that  must  be  left 
to  the  Liberals. 


The  members  of  the  Right  Centre — that  is,  the  Orleanists 
— are  feeling  so  weak  that  they  are  again  holding  out  their 
hands  to  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  Conservative  Republicans  should  get  a  couple  of 
places  in  the  Ministry  for  such  men  as  M.  Waddington,  a 
mild  Whig,  and  M.  Dufaure,  a  very  able  but  also  very 
Conservative  and  not  particularly  trustworthy  member  of 
the  Left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Due  de  Broglie  would 
again  become  the  Prime  Minister,  and  bring  back  to  oflSce, 
so  far  as  he  could,  the  principles  of  the  ""  gouvemement  de 
combat.”  The  Left  would  further  vote  for  those  Consti¬ 
tutional  laws  which  would  strike  3,000,000  voters  off  the 
register,  substitute  elections  by  arrondissements  for  elections 
by  departments,  and,  it  is  thought,  give  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  as  much  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Assembly  as 
they  have  in  that  of  the  General  Councils.  The  cool  im¬ 
pudence  of  the  proposal  is  amusing.  But  the  Conservative 
Republicans  have  treated  it  in  a  fitting  spirit,  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  spoken.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  to  whom  it  is  mainly 
addressed,  has  replied,  through  his  paper,  the  Aube,  that  if 
men  like  himself,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  de  Fourtou, 
a  crypto-Bonapartist,  were  in  the  same  Ministry,  they  would 
be  like  three  men  who,  chained  together,  should  walk  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  the  certainty  in  their  hearts 
that  each  was  striving  to  fling  the  other  into  the  abyss. 


Prince  Napoleon  has  written  a  letter  about  his  defeat  in 
Corsica  that  would  be  admirable  if  behind  it  lay  any  weight 
of  personal  character.  He  says,  what  is  quite  true,  that 
two  policies  as  well  as  two  candidates  confronted  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  was  an  Imperialism  as  clerical  as  that  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  a  set  of  neo-Legitimists  minus  the 
white  flag.  ""  They  desire  the  Governmental  system  of  the 
Bourbons.”  On  the  other  side  stood  Prince  Napoleon  as 
the  representative  of  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  the 
Bonapartes  is  to  complete  the  work  of  emancipation,  to 
harmonise  the  institutions  and  the  laws  of  France  with  the 
necessities  of  Democracy,  to  keep  all  the  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  out  of  the  political  arena,  to  enforce  compulsory 
education,  and  to  make  the  Press  free.  That  is  an  admir¬ 
able  policy  ;  but  what  Bonaparte  can  execute  it  ?  Prince 
Napoleon  appeals  to  the  opposition  which  he  gave  to  the 
worst  acts  of  his  cousin  as  a  proof  that  he  would  be  the 
best  custodian  of  supreme  power.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
opposition  was  suspected  to  have  been  shaped  in  the 
Tuileries  along  with  the  votes  for  the  Prince  s  income.^  He 
says  that  he  is  not  self-seeking.  He  has  had  too  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  grandeurs  of  power  to^  have  any 
personal  ambition  left.  "‘  My  only  ambition  is  for  my 
country  and  for  my  ideas.”  We  have  heard  something  of 
the  same  kind  about  another  prince — 

When  the  Devil  was  sick, 

The  Devil  a  saint  would  be ; 

But  when  the  Devil  got  well, 

The  Devil  a  saint  was  he. 


The  regalia  of  the  British  Empire  have  received  an 
accession  more  noteworthy  even  than  that  magnificent 
trophy  King  Koffee  Ealcalli’s  umbrella.  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  sent  to  the  newspapers  an  abstract  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson’s  latest  despatch  from  Fiji  which  includes  the 
following  spirit-stirring  intelligence  : — “  King  Thakombau 
has  had  his  favourite  war  club  elaborately  ornamented 
in  silver  with  emblems  of  peace,  and  has  sent  it  to  the 
Queen  with  a  dutiful  message,  confiding  the  interests  of 
his  people  unreservedly  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  her 
Majesty.”  We  learn,  moreover,  that  Sir  Hercules,  with  a 
rapidity  truly  amazing,  has  already  established  among  the 
Fijians ""  a  Provisional  Government  complete  in  all  its  admin¬ 
istrative  and  judicial  details.”  He  reports  that,  ""  subject 
always  to  a  prudent  and  economical  management,”  the 
prospects  of  revenue  are  encouraging.  We  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  know  something  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  Provisional  Government  has  been  formed.  If  they 
include  any  of  the  persons  who  saddled  the  Islands  with  a 
debt  of  close  upon  100,000?.  in  two  years,  the  outlook  for 
""  prudent  and  economical  management  ”  is  not  hopeful. 
Finally,  we  leam  that  Sir  Hercules,  apparently  in  a  few 
days,  ""  has  imposed  taxes  and  a  tariff  based  upon  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  has  framed  a  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  sufficient  for  present  purposes :  and,  pending 
further  orders,  retains  in  his  own  hands  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Provisional  Administration.”  At  such  an 
exhibition  of  administrative  versatility  and  powers  of  work, 
a  ""  home-keeping  ”  statesman  may  be  moved  to  say,  ""  Non 
equidem  invideo,  minor  magis !  ” 

The  Home  Secretary  this  week  had  an  interview  as  a 


We  have  been  waiting  impatiently  to  see  whether  any 
bishop  would  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  on  wh(W 
preserves  the  terrible  poaching  affray  recorded  in  ® 
Times  of  Monday,  took  place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  King 
been  sharply  reproved  for  keeping  race-horses ;  but  we 
heard  that  ""  Apology  ”  caused  bloodshed,  and,  on  the  ^  ®  ^ 
there  seems  as  much  to  be  said  for  keeping  horses-— w 
ruin  a  few  fools,  which  amuse  a  good  many  peojne,  ^ 
which  never  lead  to  a  bloody  and  fatal  fight — as  for  keep^ 
pheasants  and  tempting  peaceable  rustics  to  ® 

other.  The  reverend  gentleman’s  keepers  attaciau 
armed  band  of  poachers  just  as  they  were  leaving 
preserves  with  their  booty  of  hares  and  pheasants, 
keeper  was  shot  in  the  elbow,  and  another  in  the  . 
One  of  the  poachers  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  also  s 
by  a  stone ;  and  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  he  a® 
dangerously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded.  We  ^ 

learned  whether  the  results  of  this  night  s 
have  been  animadverted  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  t^ 

If  they  should  be  passed  over — which  seems  incredi  e— 
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shall  we  say  of  the  episcopal  impartiality  which  sees  the 
mote  in  Mr.* King’s  eye  and  cannot  discern  the  beam  in  Mr. 
Davenport’s  ?  - - 

The  Solicitor-General  made  a  disgraceful  speech  at 
Preston  on  Monday,  at  a. dinner  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Association.  He  boasted  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  liquor 
trade  amounted  to  117  millions,  or  almost  as  much  as  that 
invested  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  iron 
trade  put  together.  Surely  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts 
in  the  world,  a  fact  to  make  us  feel  disgusted  at  ourselves  as 
a  nation.  But  the  Solicitor-General  boasted  of  it,  and  added 
that  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  received  a  greater  honour 
than  to  be  asked  to  preside  over  a  dinner  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Association.  He  denied  that  the  keepers  of  gin- 
ghops  were  responsible  for  any  of  the  drunkenness  which 
is  the  crowning  disgrace  of  this  countiy.  He  believed  that 
they  were  as  moral  as  any  other  persons  in  the  country. 
Then  followed  some  coarse  and  stupid  sneers  at  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Now,  we  do  not  agree  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  we  cannot  advocate  the  Permissive 
Bill.  'But  the  fact  that  117  millions  are  invested  in  the 
drinking  traffic,  and  that  it  employs  900,000  people,  is  so 
disgraceful  to  the  country  that  a  Solicitor-General  who  | 
speaks  of  it  with  admiration  brings  disgrace  upon  the  House  i 
of  Commons,  a  high  position,  and  a  great  profession.  j 

The  Swiss  House  of  Deputies,  which  has  just  been  I 
prorogued,  was  chiefly  occupied,  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
with  the  discussion  of  an  Army  Bill.  True  to  its  desire  to 
do  everything  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic,  the  House  adopted,  by  a  large  majority 
(87  against  19),  a  proposition  which  renders  “preparatory 
military  instruction  ”  compulsoiy  in  all  public  schools  from 
the  age  of  ten.  Among  those  who  supported  the  measure 
most  energetically  were  two  well-known  Radicals,  Mr. 
Stampfli  and  Mr.  Welti.  Until  now,  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  military 
service.  By  a  majority  of  56  against  31  it  has,  however, 
been  decided  that  henceforth  even  they  may,  in  case  of 
need,  be  drafted  into  the  army.  A  proviso  is  added  which 
allows  of  their  services  being  dispensed  with  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  surely  a  great  hardship  that  even  the 
teaching  profession,  which  is  not  easily  replaced,  should. be- 
made  to  shoulder  the  musket.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  severity  of  this  civic  discipline  may  help  in  showing 
that  the  Swiss  Commonwealth  will  not  shrink  from  any 
sacrifice  when  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake ;  and 
the  umversal  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  serve  to  the 
Mountain  Republic  as  an  additional  protection. 


Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  in  some  journals,  we 
are  informed  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  German 
Commission  which  is  to  conduct  the  excavations  at  Olympia 
has  not  yet  arrived  there,  much  less  commenced  its  labours. 
The  whole  affair  is  still  kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  The 
draft  of  the  Treaty  which  was  projected  between  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  and  the  former  Greek  Ministry  is 
yet  waiting  the  necessary  confirmation  by  the  Chambers  at 
Athens ;  and  until  this  assent  shall  have  been  given,  the 
Excavation  Commission  cannot  possibly  enter  upon  its 
work.  The  present  Greek  Ministry  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  defend  the  projected  Treaty  against  the  Opposi¬ 
tion — to  make  the  draft,  in  fact,  its  own.  To  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  opposition  offered*  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  some  papers  declared  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the 
Treaty  to  the  effect  that  “  Germany  should  have  the  right 
of  Uking  casts  from  all  Greek  antiquities,  even  from  those 
which  are  in  private  possession  I  ”  Of  this  there  is,  of 
course,  not  a  syllable  in  the  document.  Nothing  is  stipu¬ 
lated  for  Germany,  in  return  for  the  labour  and  the  expenses 
her  Commission  is  to  undergo,  but  the  bare  right  of  taking 
CMts  from  the  objects  found,  and  of  publishing  comments 
thereon — a  right  to  be  shared  with  the  Greek  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  are  not  to  have  any  labour  or  expenditure  in 
the  matter.  — — 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  prisoner  captured  at 
Gwalior  by  Scindia’s  own  hand  has  been  identified  as  the 

ana  Sahib  is  very  slender.  It  does  not  appear  that 

India  himself  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Nana 


before  the'  outbreak  of  1857,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Mahratta  Prince  should  have  troubled 
himself  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
dethroned  and  exileil  rival  at  Bithoor.  -After  the  Mutiny 
—during  which  Scindia  plaoed  himself  under  British  pro- 
tecticm  at  Agra — the  fugitive  Nana  was  not  likely  to  have 
revealed  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Gwalior,  nor  could  tlie 
latter  confess  to  any  intercourse  with  the  criminal  of  Cawn- 
pore  without  sacrificing  his  reputation  for  unimpeachable 
loyalty.  That  Scindia  has  a  direct  motive  for  desiring 
to  gratify  the  Government  of  India  is  well  known,  and 
neither  his  testimony  nor  that  of '  the  other  native  witnesses 
who  allege  that  they  id^tify.  the  prisoner  at  Gwalior  as  the 
Nana,  can  be  considered  to  be  above  suspicion.  On  ..the 
other  hiuid,  the  two  European -witnesses  who  could  spoak 
most  certainly  as  to  the  Nana’s  identity — Colonel  Mowbiay 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Tresidder — ^have  declined  to  affirm  posi¬ 
tively  that -the  captive  is  the  man  from  whose  clutches  the 
former  esci^d  so  narrowly,  and  whom  the  latter  attmnied 
professionally.  Colonel  Thompson— one  of  the  four  Euro¬ 
peans  who  evaded  the  butchery  at  Cawnpore,  and  who  is 
not  likely  to  foiget  the  features  of  the  tyrant— can  only 
discern  “  a  general  likeness  ”  between  Dhoondoo  Punt  and 
the  prisoner.  Dr.  Tresidder — who  had  a  special  means  of 
identif3riog  the  Nana,. in  the  results  of  a  surgical  operation 
performed  on  one  of  his  feet— is  likewise  unable  to  state 
absolutely  that  the  person  in  prison  at  Gwalior  is  the  man 
he  attended  at  Bithoor.  The  more  hateful  the  Nana’s 
crime  the  more  punctiliously  cautious  should  public  justice 
be  in  fixing  upon  a  man  who  may  be  innocent  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  crime  that  must  cover  his  memory  with  loathing. 

Father  Burke,  the  well-known  Dominican  orator  who  tried 
to  answer  Mr.  Froude  in  America,  made  a  very  jubilant 
speech  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday  night  to  a  crowd  of 
devotees.  His  subject  was  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  His  real  object,  however,  was  to  show  that  the  Pope 
is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican— which  is,  of  course,  a  false¬ 
hood — emd  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  as  bad  as  Henry  VHT. 
Father  Burke  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  pugilist  in 
him,  and  he  admitted  that,  when  he  saw  the  temporal  crown 
being  dragged  from  the  head  of  the  Holy  Father,  **;his 
humanity  prompted  him  almost  to  a  savage  indignation.” 
That  is  quite  in  accordance  with  clerical  traditions.  It  was 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  we  think,  who  said  that  the  cleigy  would 
endure  anything  rather  than  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Catholic  laity  were  as  fervent  as  Father 
Burke,  Victor  Emmanuel  wo^d  have  perished  long  ago. 
Such  enemies  of  the  Church  as  William  the  Silent  and 
Henry  IV.  fell  victims  to  the  holy  zeal  of  men  'possessed 
with  the  same  fervour  as  Father  Burke. 


NATIONS  AND  ARMIES  IN  EUROPE. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension,  by  which  we 
•are  not  greatly  moved,  ^  which  looks  to  the  immediate 
renewal  of  a  great  international  conflict  in  Europe.  Wo 
see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  any  such  collision  is  con¬ 
templated,  at  the  present  moment,  by  the  Statesmen  of  the 
Continental  Powers ;  indeed,  assurances  aboimd  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  enters  into  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  control,  or  think  they  control,  the  destinies  of  nations. 
Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  all  tlie  elements  of  strife. are 
present ;  the  statesmanship  of  the  Continent  seems  to  labour 
at  the  task  of  giving  prominence  to  the  salient  points  of 
opposition  and  em’ilation  among  the  Great  Powers ;  and  some 
accidental  touch  may  spring  a  mine  that  is  charged  with 
national  hatred  and  fear,  aggressive  ambition,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  possessing  effective  weapons.  It  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  proclamation  of 
the  Millennium  in  the  Palace  of  Glass  at  Knightsbridge. 
“  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Statesmen  declared  their  love  of 
peace.  But  always  while  they  spoke  they  went  on  levying 
men.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Franco  were  laden  with  stand¬ 
ing  armies.”  If  this  were  true  two-and- twenty  yeara  ago, 
it  is  much  more  true  now  when  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  struggle  between  France  and  Germany  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  imaginations  of  all  men.  After  the 
lessons  of  Sadowa  and  S^n  all  the  Continental  Powers, 
great  and  smaU,  set  themselves  according  to  their  capacities 
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the  House  of  Lords.  We  tolerate  the  empty  forms  of  the 
Constitution.  We  are  the  most  tolerant  people  in  the  world. 
But  we  do  mot.  put  .up -with  the  practical  grievauce&ihat 
everybody  feels.  We  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
Church  Establishment  is  a  little  too  provoking  for  our 
temper ;  and  that  will  go  soon.  We  shall  soon  begin  to 
ask  whether  a  House  composed  of  the  sons  of  their  fathers 
should  be  allowed  to  impose  the  slightest  check  on  a  House 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  we  shall  suggest  that  their  lord- 
ships  should  stick  to  their  proper  work  of  preserving  game. 
The  Land  Laws  will  also  undergo  a  rather  stem  revision,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  rude  hand  will  be  laid  on  that  Civil  List 
which  enables  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  to  walk  on 
the  slopes  of  Windsor.  Hence,  the  English  people  are  not 
theoretical  Republicans,  but  only  the  foes  of  practical 
absurdities.  But  whether  practical  Republicanism  can  long 
lag  behind  practical  reform  is  an  embarrassing  question. 
Meanwhile,  the  Monarchy  cannot  be  in  danger  while 
pheasants  are  so  plentiful,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  so 
good  a  shot. 


The  members  of  the  Right  Centre — ^that  is,  the  Orleanists 
— are  feeling  so  weak  that  they  are  again  holding  out  their 
hands  to  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  Conservative  Republicans  should  get  a  couple  of 
places  in  the  Ministry  for  such  men  as  M.  Waddington,  a 
mild  Whig,  and  M.  Dufaure,  a  very  able  but  also  very 
Conservative  and  not  particularly  trustworthy  member  of 
the  Left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Due  de  Broglie  would 
again  become  the  Prime  Minister,  and  bring  back  to  office, 
80  far  as  he  could,  the  principles  of  the  **  gouveraement  de 
combat.”  The  Left  would  further  vote  for  those  Consti¬ 
tutional  laws  which  would  strike  3,000,000  voters  off  the 
register,  substitute  elections  by  arrondissements  for  elections 
by  departments,  and,  it  is  thought,  give  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  as  much  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Assembly  as 
they  have  in  that  of  the  General  Councils.  The  cool  im¬ 
pudence  of  the  proposal  is  amusing.  But  the  Conservative 
Republicans  have  treated  it  in  a  fitting  spirit,  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  spoken.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  to  whom  it  is  mainly 
addressed,  has  replied,  through  his  paper,  the  Atihe,  that  if 
men  like  himself,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  de  Fourtou, 
a  crypto-Bonapartist,  were  in  the  same  Ministry,  they  would 
be  like  three  men  who,  chained  together,  should  walk  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  the  certainty  in  their  hearts 
that  each  was  striving  to  fling  the  other  into  the  abyss. 


The  regalia  of  the  British  Empire  have  received  an 
accession  more  noteworthy  even  than  that  magnificent 
trophy  King  Koffee  Ealcalli’s  umbrella.  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  sent  to  the  newspapers  an  abstract  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson’s  latest  despatch  from  Fiji  which  includes  the 
following  spirit-stirring  intelligence  : — “  King  Thakombau 
has  had  his  favourite  war  club  elaborately  ornamented 
in  silver  with  emblems  of  peace,  and  has  sent  it  to  the 
Queen  with  a  dutiful  message,  confiding  the  interests  of 
his  people  unreservedly  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  her 
Majesty.”  We  learn,  moreover,  that  Sir  Hercules,  with  a 
rapidity  truly  amazing,  has  already  established  among  the 
Fijians  a  Provisional  Government  complete  in  all  its  admin¬ 
istrative  and  judicial  details.”  He  reports  that,  “  subject 
»  always  to  a  prudent  and  economical  management,”  the 
prospects  of  revenue  are  encouraging.  We  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  know  something  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  Provisional  Government  has  been  formed.  If  they 
include  any  of  the  persons  who  saddled  the  Islands  with  a 
debt  of  close  upon  100,000?.  in  two  years,  the  outlook  for 
** prudent  and  economical  management”  is  not  hopeful. 
Finally,  wo  loam  that  Sir  Hereffies,  apparently  in  a  few 
days,  “  has  imposed  taxes  and  a  tariff  based  upon  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  has  framed  a  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  sufficient  for  present  purposes :  and,  pending 
further  orders,  retains  in  his  own  hands  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Provisional  Administration.”  At  such  an 
exhibition  of  administrative  versatility  and  powers  of  work, 
a  “home-keeping”  statesman  may  be  moved  to  say,  “Non 
equidem  invideOj  minor  magts  /  ** 

The  Home  Secretary  this  week  had  an  interview  ''  as  a 


minister  of  the  Crown”  with  the  members  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Municipal  Association.  But  Mr.  Cross  apparentl 
had  nothing  to  say,  no  answer  to  give,  and  no  questions  to 
ask  the  deputation.  Lord  Elcho  stated  the  case  very  clearlv 
and  pointed  out  the  scope  of  his  Bill,  which  he  was  to  ini 
troduce  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Mr.  H.  Cole  gave  an 
amusing  summary  of  the  “  wants”  which  he  expected  a 
Municipal  Government  of  London  to  satisfy,  and  several 
other  speakers  laid  stress  on  particular  reasons  for  chancre 
But  all  this  discussion  failed  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Cross  anv 
statement  that  he  would  take  up  the  question,  or  would  even 
recommend  the  Cabinet  to  take  it  up.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  negatively  satisfy  the  deputation  by  declining 
all  responsibility.  “My  sole  object,”  he  said,  “in  meeting 
you  here  to-day  is  this :  I  thought  it  was  your  wish  to  state 
your  views  viva  voce  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  before  the 
Cabinet  meets.  I  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing,  and  I  have  heard  all  you  have  to  say.  I  am  willing 
to  hear  anything  more  if  you  have  anything  further  to  state 
on  the  subject,  but  beyond  that  I  am  quite  sm^  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  say  another  word.”  Anything  less 
satisfactory  than  this  oracular  form  of  response  we  cannot 
conceive,  unless  it  be  Lord  Aberdare’s  unfortunate  habit  of 
easy  promising  and  slow  performance,  or  no  performance. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  present  Government  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  vested  interests ;  the  reorganisation  of  local 
Government  in  London  is  a  work,  after  all,  that  must  be  left 
to  the  Liberals. 


Prince  Napoleon  has  written  a  letter  about  his  defeat  in 
Corsica  that  would  be  admirable  if  behind  it  lay  any  weight 
of  personal  character.  He  says,  what  is  quite  true,  that 
two  policies  as  well  as  two  candidates  confronted  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  was  an  Imperialism  as  clerical  as  that  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  a  set  of  neo-Legitimists  minus  the 
white  flag.  “  They  desire  the  Governmental  system  of  the 
Bourbons.”  On  the  other  side  stood  Prince  Napoleon  as 
the  representative  of  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  the 
Bonapartes  is  to  complete  the  work  of  emancip^on,  to 
harmonise  the  institutions  and  the  laws  of  France  with  the 
necessities  of  Democracy,  to  keep  all  the  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  out  of  the  political  arena,  to  enforce  compulsory 
education,  and  to  make  the  Press  free.  That  is  an  admir¬ 
able  policy  ;  but  what  Bonaparte  can  execute  it  ?  Prince 
Napoleon  appeals  to  the  opposition  which  he  gave  to  the 
worst  acts  of  his  cousin  as  a  proof  that  he  would  be  the 
best  custodian  of  supreme  power.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
opposition  was  suspected  to  have  been  shaped  in  the 
Tuileries  along  with  the  votes  for  the  Prince  s  income.^  He 
says  that  he  is  not  seK-seeking.  He  has  had  too  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  grandeurs  of  power  to  have  any 
personal  ambition  left.  “  My  only  ambition  is  for  my 
country  and  for  my  ideas.”  We  have  heard  something  of 
the  same  kind  about  another  prince— 

When  the  Devil  was  sick, 

The  Devil  a  saint  would  be  ; 

But  when  the  Devil  got  well. 

The  Devil  a  saint  was  he. 


We  have  been  waiting  impatiently  to  see  whether  any 
bishop  would  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  on  wluw 
preserves  the  terrible  poaching  affray  recorded  in  e 
Times  of  Monday,  took  place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  King 
been  sharply  reproved  for  keeping  race-horses  ;  but  we 
heard  that  “  Apology  ”  caused  bloodshed,  and,  on  the  wnol^ 
there  seems  as  much  to  be  said  for  keeping  horses--w 
ruin  a  few  fools,  which  amuse  a  good  many  peojue, 
which  never  lead  to  a  bloody  and  fatal  fight — as  for  keep*^ 
pheasants  and  tempting  peaceable  rustics  to  . 

other.  The  reverend  gentleman’s  keepers  attatied  ^ 
armed  band  of  poachers  just  as  they  were  leaving 
preserves  with  their  booty  of  hares  and  pheasanto. 
keeper  was  shot  in  the  elbow,  and  another  in  the  • 
One  of  the  poachers  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  also  s 
by  a  stone ;  and  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  he  has 
dangerously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded.  We  ^ 

learned  whether  the  results  of  this  night  s 
have  been  animadverted  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  tlm 
If  they  should  be  passed  over— which  seems  incredible-^ 
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shall  we  say  of  the  episcopal  impartiality  which  sees  the 
mote  in  Mr.* King’s  eye  and  cannot  discern  the  beam  in  Mr. 
Davenport’s  ?  - - 

The  Solicitor-General  made  a  disgraceful  speech  at 
Preston  on  Monday,  at  a. dinner  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Association.  He  boasted  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  liquor 
trade  amounted  to  117  millions,  or  almost  as  much  as  that 
invested  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  iron 
trade  put  together.  Surely  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts 
in  the  world,  a  fact  to  make  us  feel  disgusted  at  ourselves  as 
a  nation.  But  the  Solicitor-General  boasted  of  it,  and  added 
that  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  received  a  greater  honour 
than  to  be  asked  to  preside  over  a  dinner  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Association.  He  denied  that  the  keepers  of  gin- 
shops  were  responsible  for  any  of  the  drunkenness  which 
is  the  crowning  disgrace  of  this  countiy.  He  believed  that 
they  were  as  moral  as  any  other  persons  in  the  country. 
Then  followed  some  coarse  and  stupid  sneers  at  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Now,  we  do  not  agree  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  we  cannot  advocate  the  Permissive 
Bill.  But  the  fact  that  117  millions  are  invested  in  the 
drinking  traffic,  and  that  it  employs  900,000  people,  is  so 
disgraceful  to  the  country  that  a  Solicitor-General  who 
speaks  of  it  with  admiration  brings  disgrace  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  high  position,  and  a  great  profession. 

The  Swiss  House  of  Deputies,  which  has  just  been 
prorogued,  was  chiefly  occupied,  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
with  the  discussion  of  an  Army  Bill.  True  to  its  desire  to 
do  everything  necessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Bepublic,  the  House  adopted,  by  a  large  majority 
(87  against  19),  a  proposition  which  renders  “preparatory 
military  instruction  ”  compulsoiy  in  all  public  schools  from 
the  age  of  ten.  Among  those  who  supported  the  measure 
most  energetically  were  two  well-known  Radicals,  Mr. 
Stampfli  and  Mr.  Welti.  Until  now,  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  military 
service.  By  a  majority  of  56  against  31  it  has,  however, 
been  decide  that  henceforth  even  they  may,  in  case  of 
need,  be  drafted  into  the  army.  A  proviso  is  added  which 
allows  of  their  services  being  dispensed  with  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  surely  a  great  hardship  that  even  the 
teaching  profession,  which  is  not  easily  replaced,  should. be* 
made  to  shoulder  the  musket.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  severity  of  this  civic  discipline  may  help  in  showing 
that  the  Swiss  Commonwealth  will  not  shn^  from  any 
sacrifice  when  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake ;  and 
the  umversal  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  serve  to  the 
Moimtain  Bepublic  as  an  additional  protection. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  in  some  journals,  we 
are  informed  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  German 
Commission  which  is  to  conduct  the  excavations  at  Ol3mflpia 
has  not  yet  arrived  there,  much  less  commenced  its  labours. 
The  whole  affair  is  still  kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  The 
draft  of  the  Treaty  which  was  projected  between  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  and  the  former  Greek  Ministry  is 
yet  waiting  the  necessary  confirmation  by  the  Chambers  at 
Athens ;  and  imtil  this  assent  shall  have  been  given,  the 
Excavation  Commission  cannot  possibly  enter  upon  its 
work.  The  present  Greek  Ministry  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  defend  the  projected  Treaty  against  the  Opposi¬ 
tion — to  make  the  draft,  in  fact,  its  own.  To  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  opposition  offered*  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  some  papers  declared  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the 
Treaty  to  the  effect  that  “  Germany  should  have  the  right 
of  Uking  casts  from  all  Greek  antiquities,  even  from  those 
which  are  in  private  possession  I  ”  Of  this  there  is,  of 
course,  not  a  syllable  in  the  document.  Nothing  is  stipu¬ 
lated  for  Germany,  in  return  for  the  labour  and  the  expenses 
her  Commission  is  to  undergo,  but  the  bare  right  of  taking 
CMts  from  the  objects  foimd,  and  of  publishing  comments 
thereon — a  right  to  be  shared  with  the  Greek  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  are  not  to  have  any  labour  or  expenditure  in 
the  matter.  - 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  prisoner  captured  at 
Gwalior  by  Scindia’s  own  hand  has  been  identified  as  the 

^a^  Sahib  is  very  slender.  It  does  not  appear  that 

India  himself  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Nana 


before  the’  outbreak  of  1857,  and  indeed  it  is  not  eaay  to 
understand  'why  the  Mahratta  Prince  should  have  troubled 
himself  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
dethroned  and  exiled  rival  at  Bithoor.  -After  the  Mutiny 
— during  which  Scindia  placed  himself  under  British  pro- 
tectiwi  at  Agra — the  fugitive  Nana  was  not  likely  to  have 
revealed  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Gwalior,  nor  could  the 
latter  confess  to  any  intercourse  with  the  criminal  of  Cawn- 
pore  without  sacrificing  his  reputation  for  unimpeachable 
loyalty.  That  Scindia  has  a  direct  motive  for  desiring 
to  gratify  the  Government  of  India  is  well  known,  and 
neither  his  testimony  nor  that  of  the  other  native  witnesses 
who  allege  that  they  identify,  the  prisoner  at  Gwalior. as  the 
Nana,  can  be  considered  tto  be  above  suspicion.  On  ..the 
other  hand,  the  two  European » witnesses  who  could  speak 
'  most  certainly  as  to  the  Nana’s  identity — Colonel  Mowbray 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Tresidder— -have  declined  to  afiinu  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  captive  is  the  man  from  whose  dutches  'the 
former  escimed'so  narrowly,  and  whom  the  latter  attended 
professionally.  Colonel  Thompson-— one  of  the  four  Euro- 
peams  who  evaded  the  butchery,  at  Cawnpore,iand  who  is 
not  likely' to  foiget  the  features  of  the  tyrant— can  only 
discern  “  a  general  likeness  ”  between  Dhoondoo  Punt  and 
the  prisoner.  .Dr.  Tresidder— who  had  a  special  means  of 
identifying  the  Nana,,  in  the  results  of  a  surgical  operation 
performed  on  one  of  his  feet— is  likewise  unable  to  state 
absolutely  that  the  person  in  prison  at  Gwalior  is  the  man 
he  attended  at  Bithoor.  The  more  hateful  the  Nana’s 
crime  the  more  punctiliously  cautious  should  public  justice 
be  in  fixing  upon  a  man  who  may  be  innocent  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  crime  that  must  cover  his  memory  with  loathing. 

Father  Burke,  the  well-known  Dominican  orator  who  tried 
to  answer  Mr.  Froude  in  America,  made  a  very  jubilant 
speech  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday  night  to  a  crowd  of 
devotees.  His  subject  was  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  His  real  object,  however,  was  to  show  that  the  Pope 
is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican— which  is,  of  course,  a  false¬ 
hood — and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  as  bad  as  Henry  VIH. 
Father  Burke  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  pugilist  in 
him,  and  he  admitted  that,  when  he  saw  the  temporal  crown 
being  dragged  from  the  heetd  of  the  Holy  Father,  “ihis 
humanity  prompted  him  almost  to  a  savage  indignation.’* 
That  is  quite  in  accordance  with  clerical  tr^tions.  It  was 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  we  think,  who  said  that  the  cleigy  would 
endure  anything  rather  than  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Catholic  laity  were  as  fervent  as  Father 
Burke,  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have  perished  long  ago. 
Such  enemies  of  the  Church  as  William  the  Silent  and 
Henry  IV.  fell  victims  to  the  holy  zeal  of  men  possessed 
with  the  same  fervour  as  Father  Burke. 


NATIONS  AND  ARMIES  IN  EUROPE. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension,  by  which  we 
•are  not  greatly  moved,  which  looks  to  the  immediate 
renewal  of  a  great  international  conflict  in  Europe.  We 
see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  any  such  collision  is  con¬ 
templated,  at  the  present  moment,  by  the  Statesmen  of  the 
Continental  Powers;  indeed,  assurances  abound  that.no 
breach  of  the  peace  enters  into  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  control,  or  think  they  control,  the  destinies  of  nations. 
Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  all  the  elements  of  strife. are 
present ;  the  statesmanship  of  the  Continent  seems  to  labour 
at  the  task  of  giving  prominence  to  the  salient  points  of 
opposition  and  emulation  among  the  Great  Powers ;  and  some 
accidental  touch  may  spring  a  mine  that  is  charged  with 
national  hatred  and  fear,  aggressive  ambition,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  possessing  effective  weapons.  It  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  proclamation  of 
the  Millennium  in  the  Palace  of  Glass  at  Knightsbridge. 
“  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Statesmen  declared  their  love  of 
peace.  But  always  while  they  spoke  they  went  on  levying 
men.  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  were  laden  with  stand¬ 
ing  armies.”  If  this  were  true  two-and-twenty  yeare  ago, 
it  is  much  more  true  now  when  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  struggle  between  France  and  Germany  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  imaginations  of  all  men.  After  the 
lessons  of  Sadowa  and  S^n  all  the  Continental  Powers, 

*  great  and  small,  set  themselves  according  to  their  capacities 
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to  imitate  or  rival  the  militaiy  organisation  that  had  won 
such  astonishing  success.  Yet  the  work  does  not  appear 
to  bo  completed.  The  Bill  organising  the  Landsturm  of 
the  German  Empire  will  increase  the  moral  weight,  at 
least  the  pressure  upon  the  popular  imagination,  of  the 
German  reserves  already  overwhelming  in  their  aggregate. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  lesson  also  will  be 
learned,  and  that  Bussia  and  Austria,  France  and  Italy, 
will  strive  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  imposing  record  of  men 
ready  to  serve  under  arms  in  the  Empire  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter,  therefore,  of  general 
concern  for  Europe  to  know  under  what  conditions  the 
next  European  war,  on  the  possibility  of  which  at  least  we 
cannot  help  reckoning,  will  have  to  be  fought  out.  The 
Conference  that  assembled  at  Brussels  towards  the  end  of 
last  summer  claimed  at  first  to  define  those  conditions,  and 
the  Governments  of  Eussia  and  Genhany,  which  took  the 
lead  in  the  organisation  and  the  debates  of  the  Conference, 
would  have  desired  nothing  better  than  to  legislate  authori¬ 
tatively  for  the  conduct  of  future  wars.  It  was,  however, 
at  once  perceived  that  the  interests  of  small  States  which 
have  no  large  professional  armies,  and  those  of  vast  empires 
which  have  drilled  their  whole  population,  and  have  been 
organised  into  camps,  are  not  only  different,  but  absolutely 
^opposed.  Yet  this  opposition  could  not  easily  have  been 
sustained  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  were  masters 
of  many  legions,  and  who  were  skilled,  moreover,  in  using 
the  language  of  philanthropy  to  disguise  ambitious  aims. 
Fortunately,  the  proposal  to  include  a  revision  of  the  laws  of 
Maritime  War  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  was  one 
that  this  country  refused  to  accept,  and  this  refusal,  besides 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  encouraged 
several  of  the  smaller  States  to  give  only  a  limited  adhesion 
to  its  recommendations.  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  who  was 
sent  to  Brussels  as  Delegate  from  Great  Britain,  was 
instructed  by  Lord  Derby  that  the  discussion  of  general 
principles  of  international  law  was  not  to  be  admitted,”  and 
that  the  Conference  being  assembled  only  for  purposes  of 
deliberation,”  the  British  Government  reserved  full  liberty 
of  action  in  dealing  with  any  proposals  that  might  be  made. 
The  debates  of  the  Conference  were  limited  in  their  scope 
by  so  many  reserves  and  reticences,  that  it  is  not  surprising  | 
the  Final  Protocol,”  in  reporting  the  amended  project  and 
the  discussion  upon  it,  was  careful  to  point  out  that  it  was 
no  more  than  “  a  conscientious  inquiry,  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  ulterior  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
to  a  development  of  the  views  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva 
of  1804,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1808.” 
Lord  Derby,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Protocol, 
wishes  it  “to  be  distinctly  understood ”  that  the  British 
Government  “  do  not  endorse  any  of  the  confiicting  opinions 
expressed  at  the  Conference,  or  accept  the  rules  annexed.” 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  present  the  deliberations 
and  conclusions  of  the  Brussels  assemblage  have  little  more 
authority,  and  no  more  operative  force  than  the  debates 
and  suggestions  of  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  of 
a  “  Section  ”  at  the  Social  Science  Congress. 

But  the  Report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
which  Sir  Alfred  Horsford  made  to  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and 
which  was  published  last  week  in  a  supplement  to  the 
London'  Gazette,  shows  what  might  have  been  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  “  laws  of  war,”  if  the  opinions  of 
the  great  military  Powers  had  prevailed,  and  if  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  enjoyed  the  full  authority  originally  claimed 
for  it  by  the  Russian  Government.  The  debates  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  followed  the  linos  of  a  project  submitted  by  the 
Senior  Russian  Delegate,  Baron  Jomini,  and  upon  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  clauses  controversies  arose.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  follow  all  of  these  in  detail,  but  a  few  of  a 
typical  kind  may  be  suggested.  The  rights  of  an  invading 
enemy  in  an  invaded  country  were  to  be  defined ;  and  to 
do  this  it  had  to  be  settled  what  “occupation”  was.  The 
German  Delegates  demanded  the  recognition  of  presumptive 
occupation ;  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  Powers  insisted 
that  “occupation,”  like  a  blockade,  could  be  recognised  only 
where  it  was  effective.  The  Germans  claimed  for  their 
view  that  it  was  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  invaded,  as 
““it  checks  temptations  to  insurrection  which  give  rise  to 


the  infliction  of  severe  punishment.”  They  argued--^ 
“  Occupation  is  not  altogether  of  the  same  character  as  a 
blockade,  which  is  effective  only  when  it  is  practically  car¬ 
ried  out.  It  does  not  always  manifest  itself  by  visible 
signs.  If  occupation  is  said  to  exist  only  where  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  is  visible,  insurrections  are  provoked,  and  the 
inhabitants  suffer  in  consequence.  A  town  left  without 
troops  must  still  be  considered  occupied,  and  any  rising 
would  be  severely  punished.  Generally  speaking  the 
occupying  Power  is  established  as  soon  as  the  population 
is  disarmed,  or  even  when  the  country  is  traversed  by 
flying  columns.  It  being  impossible  to  occupy  bodily 
each  and  every  point  of  a  province,  the  expression  ‘  terri¬ 
tory  ’  must,  as  regards  occupation,  be  interpreted  liberally.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Delegates  of  the  smaller  States  urged, 
with  success,  the  following  views  : — “  Greater  power  must 
not  be  accorded  to  the  invader  than  he  actually  possesses. 
.Occupation  is  strictly  analogous  to  blockade,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  where  it  is  effective.  The  occupier  must  always 
be  in  sufficient  strength  to  repress  an  outbreak.  He  proves 
his  occupation  by  this  act.  An  army  establishes  its  occupa¬ 
tion  when  its  positions  and  lines  of  communication  are 
secured  by  other  corps.  If  a  territory  frees  itself  from  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  it  ceases  to  be  occupied.  Occupa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  presumptive.”  It  is  evident  that  the 
resources  of  an  invading  Power  would  be  multiplied  vastly 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  German  proposal,  for  a  single 
flying  column  passing  through  a  country,  if  only  for  a  single 
day,  might  be  held  to  have  “  occupied”  it,  and  might  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  necessity  of  leaving  any  garrisons  along  the 
lines  of  communication. 

Again,  in  discussing  the  conditions  under  which  persons 
not  regular  soldiers  should  be  recognised  as  belligerents, 
the  German  Delegates  were  in  favour  of  the  stringent 
system  that  was  embodied  in  the  original  provisions  of  the 
Russian  project : — “  The  rights  of  belligerents  shall  not 
only  be  enjoyed  by  the  army,  but  also  by  the  militia  and 
volunteers  in  the  following  cases  :  1.  If,  having  at  their 
head  a  person  responsible  for  his  subordinates,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  orders  from  head-quarters ;  2.  If 
they  wear  some  distinctive  badge,  recognisable  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  3.  If  they  carry  arms  openly ;  and  4.  If  in  their 
operations  they  conform  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  war.  Armed  bands  not  complying  with  the 
above-mentioned  conditions  shall  not  possess  the  rights  of 
belligerents ;  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  regular 
.enemies,  and  in  case  of  capture  shall  be  proceeded  against 
judiciall3^”  The  last  clause,  however,  was  suppressed; 
and  the  Delegates  of  Holland  and  Belgium  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  whole  of  the  Article,  the  former  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  would  either  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
defensive  power  of  his  country,  or  would  render  umversal 
and  obligatory  service  necessary — a  system  to  which  public 


hostile  relations,  or  even  commercial  rivalries.  A  still  more 
animated  discussion  arose  upon  a  late  Article  between  the 
German  Delegates  and  those  of  Holland,  Belgium,  ^ 
Switzerland.  The  German  General,  Voigts-Rhetz,  urged 
that  “all  defence  should  be  organised,”  adding  some 
remarks  on  the  “savage  episodes”  and  “cruel  reprisals 
of  irregular  warfare.  Against  these  criticisms  the  Dute 
and  Belgian  Delegates*  protested ;  but  the  r*eally 
point  of  the  situation  was  faced  by  Colonel  Hammer,^  s 
Swiss  Delegate,  who  “openly  declared  that  two  que^ions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  were  before  the  Com 
mittee.  These  were  the  conduct  and  interests,  ori  ^ 
one  hand,  of  great  armies  in  an  enemy’s  country,  who  insis^ 
on  security  for  their  commimications,  and  for  the  exten 
the  country  occupied ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ®  ^ 

invaded,  which  cannot  admit  that  a  population  shorn 
handed  over  as  criminals  to  justice  for  having  taken  up 
arms  against  the  enemy ;  a  reconciliation  of  these  co 
dieting  interests  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
en  masse  in  an  occupied  countrjr.”  It  is  impossi 
deny  that  Colonel  Hammer  is  correct  in  his  concep 
of  this  conflict  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ^ 
the  conclusion  that  the  Conference  was  set  on  too 
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the  purpose  of  bringing  this  conflict  to  a  crisis.  We  have 
more  reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Delegates  have  no  conclusive  authority,  and  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  final  Protocol  amount  to  no  more  than  an 
enquele  consciencieuse. 

SIB  HENEY  JAMES  AT  TAUNTON. 

It  sometimes  occurs  to  us  to  have  our  doubts  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  u:3efulne83  of  that  custom  of  rendering  an  account  of 
political  stewardship  which  has  recently  been  imposed  upon 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
Of  the  vast  majority  of  politicians,  as  they  are  at  present 
chosen,' hardly  any  clear  thinking  in  politics  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  electors  may  fairly  be  satisfied  if  their 
representatives  follow  safe  leaders  and  sound  principles  with 
loyal  fidelity.  The  constituencies,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
prudent  as  well  as  charitable  in  contenting  themselves  with 
ascertaining  that  members  have  voted  rightly,  without 
seeking  too  curiously  for  the  reasons  of  their  votes.  Of 
course  there  are  many  politicians  whose  utterances  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess  the  country  could  not  dispense 
with ;  there  are  the  men  who  give  shape  and  guidance  to 
the  shifting  mass  of  popular  sentiment,  who  are  able  to 
make  clear  to  the  sight  of  the  people  the  existence  of  vital 
issues,  and  to  suggest  practical  solutions.  Then  there  are 
other  politicians,  who  owe  it  to  the  country  to  explain 
whether  they  are  going  on  or  hanging  back,  and,  if  so,  how 
far  and  how  long.  But  between  these  two  orders  of  political 
men  drifts  the  vast  army  of  party-followers,  who  have  got, 
as  a  rule,  no  strong  and  clear  convictions  except  those  that 
are  impressed  upon  them  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  a 
vehement  statesmanship  or  by  the  ‘‘earthquake  heave”  of 
national  feeling.  To  this  class  belong  nearly  all  the 
smaller  men  in  the  ofiicial  ranks.  If  there  be  a  man  of  con¬ 
victions  among  them  he  has  to  muzzle  himself  judiciously.  To 
exact  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  forecast  of  the  future  once  a 
year  from  a  politician  who  has  been  a  subordinate  member 
of  a  Government,  and  who  expects  to  be  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  again,  is  to  put  the  unhappy  placeman  to  the 
maximum  of  embarrassment,  with  a  minimum  of  public 
advantage  as  the  result.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  compulsory  exposition  of  a  policy  that  has 
neither  substance  nor  form  in  the  mind  of  the  expositor 
does  not  do  mischief  by  obscuring  the  realities  of  politics. 
The  small-talk  of  second-rate  officials  and  ex-officials  on 
provincial  platforms  in  October  has,  if  possible,  less  value 
than  la  haute  politique  of  newspapers  in  search  of  sensa¬ 
tions  during  the  silly  season.  But  this  is  not  always 
understood  by  the  constituencies,  who  are  apt  to  make  a 
whole  party  responsible  for  some  ineptitudes— of  an  ex- 
Attomey-Oeneral,  for  instance — that  were  not  intended  to 
mean  anything,  or  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  dis¬ 
guise  a  blank  helplessness  of  thought. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  erroneous  impression  of  this 
sort  will  be  produced  by  the  brisk  and  lively  speech  that  Sir 
Henry  James  has  made  this  week  to  the  electors  of  Taun¬ 
ton.  It  is  probable  that  the  electors  of  Taunton  understand 
perfectly  well,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  rest  of 
the  countiy  to  understand  also,  that  Sir  Henry  James  has, 
in  his  personal  capacity,  a  good  deal  less  to  do  with 
shaping  coming  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  than  the 
insignificant  of  independent  members,  and  this 
because  his  officialism  is  known  to  hamper  his  freedom  of 
action  ;  while,  as  a  subordinate  in  the  ex-official  ranks,  his 
views  have  little  more  weight  than  those  of  a  hall-porter 
in  Downing-street.  A  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  unless  he 
have  developed  the  exceptional  ambitions  of  a  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  is  expected  to  hold  his  ton^e  and  follow  his 
leader,  and  this  he  does  generally  with  creditable  con¬ 
sistency.  He  is  not  consulted  about  the  policy  that  the 
Government  pursues,  and  his  views  are  naturally  less  con¬ 
sidered  by  Ministers,  who  are  sure  of  his  vote,  than  are 
the  more  marked  opinions,  and  the  less  assured  support,  of 
the  independent  politicians.  Doubtless  there  is  a  point  at 
which  even  an  Attorney-General  discovers  that  the  strain 
upon  his  political  conscience,  in  following  a  path  he  has  no 
*hare  in  choosing,  is  greater  than  can  be  borne.  But  we 
<lo  not  remember  that  modem  history  records  many 


instances  of  such  discoveries.  As  a  general  rule,  a  law 
officer  of  the  Crown,  or  one  who  has  filled  the  place,  is 
much  more  occupied  with  his  special  business  than  with 
politics ;  he  is  professionally  accustomed  “  to  take  up  a 
case  ”  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  lie  is  skilful  in  putting  into 
the  most  effective  dialectical  form  opinions  with  which  he 
does  not  agree,  or  about  which  he  is  indifferent.  He  is 
serviceable  sometimes  in  debate ;  the  Whip  can  always 
count  upon  his  vote,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  almost  ludicrous 
to  ask  a  man  in  a  position  of  this  sort  to  expound  his  creed, 
or  to  raise  the  standard  under  which  a  new  campaign  is  to 
be  opened.  Not  every  Attorney-General  would  have  faced 
the  embarrassments  of  the  situation  with  the  light  heart 
that  Sir  H.  James  showed ;  but  a  duller  man  might  have 
taken  a  safer  line.  Sir  H.  James  was  so  excessively  anxious' 
not  to  commit  himself  to  a  movement  which  might  not  be 
favoured  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  that  he  seemed  at  last 
to  argue  himself  into  the  conviction  that  all  movement  was 
unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
been  set  down  by  critics,  with  whom  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  as  “to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Conservative 
for  the  moment.”  We  venture  to  say  that  Sir  Henry 
James  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  is  only — an  ex- Attorney- 
General.  But,  then,  he  should  be  cautious  not  to  commit 
himself  one  way  any  more  than  the  other.  When,  leaving 
the  safe,  though  somewhat  stale,  work  of  criticising  the 
Conservative  policy  of  the  past  Session,  he  came  to  consider 
the  demand — not  unreasonable  when  addressed  in  the 
proper  quarter — for  a  Liberal  policy  of  the  future,  he  has 
to  find  reasons  for  his  reluctance  to  make  any  choice.  It 
is  not  that  he  is  without  a  policy ;  but  his  'policy  is  at 
present  in  the  pocket  of  his  party  chief,  and  Sir  H.  James 
could  not  make  proclamation  of  it,  if  he  would. 

It  appears  accordingly  the  simplest  plan  to  denounce 
roundly,  in  general  terms,  those  troublesome  Eadicals  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  the  promulgation  of  a  policy 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  Sir  H.  James  declines  “  to 
stand  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  with  flaming  measures 
in  one  hand  and  a  fierce  cry  on  his  lips  endeavour  to  beckon 
and  lure  the  masses  into  an  advance  they  do  not  seek.” 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  language  that  would  better  become 
“  a  Conservative  of  the  moment  ”  than  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party.  For  it  imputes,  or  seems  to  impute,  in  a 
singularly  uncandid  way  to  men  like  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  Miall,  and  the  whole  of  the  Independent 
Liberals  the  baser  arts  of  demagogy.  We  do  Sir  Henry 
James,  however,  the  justice  to  allow  that  he  meant  no 
harm,  he  was  only  talking  against  time,  “sparring  for 
wind,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  ring.  He  did  not  really 
intend  to  assert  that  there  was  anything  inherently  detest¬ 
able  or  politically  fatal  in  the  attempt  to  extend  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties.  Nor,  probably,  would  he  have 
any  objection  to  follow  his  leader,  if  it  were  necessary,  next 
year  upon  the  lines  of  the  policy  of  “Free  Land,  Free 
School,  Free  Church  1  ”  the  very  sound  of  which  confuses 
and  appals  him  to-day.  But  at  present  this  policy  has  not 
been  stamped  with  the  official  seal.  Accordingly,  Sir  H. 
James  is  as  full  of  solemn  warnings  as  the  Cassandra  of 
Troy,  or  the  respectable  old  lady  who  has  lately  usurped  the 
name  of  Priam’s  prophetic  daughter  in  the  Contemporanj 
Review.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  classes  now 
unenfranchised  must  be  “gradual  and  not  precipitate the 
fitness  of  the  agricultural  labourer  for  political  function 
is  “  full  of  doubt but  these  are  obstacles  that  “  time  will 
remove.”  Probably  Sir  Henry  James  will  discover,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  takes  up  the  question,  that  “  time  ”  has  done 
the  work  of  removal  with  astonishing  rapidity.  And  so  we 
may  look  for  possibilities  of  change,  too,  in  his  views  about 
the  policy  of  “  Free  Land,  Free  &hool.  Free  Church.”  Of 
“Free  Land  ”  Sir  H.  James  “has  nothing  to  say,”  for  he 
“  does  not  know  what  it  means  ;  ”  but  the  day  will  come, 
we  venture  to  predict,  when  Sir  Henry  James,  able  lawyer 
as  he  is,  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  land  laws, 
of  which  he  well  knows  the  mischievous  working,  which 
have  been  condemned  by  men  as  far  removed  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrine  as  the  late  Lord  Westbury,  and  which  tie 
up  the  soil  of  England  in  bonds  as  rigid  as  those  of  the 
feudal  fetters  that  Stein  broke  in  Prussia  half  a  century  ago. 

In  reference  to  Free  Schools,”  Sir  H.  James  talks  unmean- 
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ing  oommonplace  about  finding  common  ground”  with 
something  or  another  not  defined ;  but  he  has  evidently  not 
considered  how  education  freed  from  priestly  manipulation 
is  to  be  brought  home  to  eveiy  English  child  under  the 
halting  and  illogical  system  that  Mr.  Forster  set  up.  There 
rimains  the  questioii  of  '^Free  Church.”  This  Sir  H. 
James  could  hardly  pretend  to  misunderstand;  for  since 
the  days  when  Cavour  proclaimed  the  policy — Libera  Ghiesa 
in  Ubero  Stato,  the  phrase  has  been  accepted  in  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  politics.  But  disestablishment  ”— of  which 
Sir  H.  James  is  careful  to  express  no  disapproval — is  not 
ripe,  he  thinks ;  and  Liberationists  must  have  patience  if 
they  want  to  pluck  the  pear.  This  is  just  where  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Sir  Henry  James  and  those 
who  look  to  an  immediate  policy  of  disestablishment.  The 
latter  think  that  they  have  waited  long  enough,  that  the 
pear  is  fully  ripe,  and  that  it  needs  only  a  touch  to 
fall.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  politicians 
who  hold  this  view  have  at  least  as  much  pretension  to  the 
gift  of  political  foresight  as  an  ex-Attomey-General,  who 
has  no  business  to  see  an  inch  further  into  the  future  than 
the  official  leaders  of  his  party. 


possibility  ”  do  to  suppress  drunkenness  is  to  escape  con¬ 
viction  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Act.  Only  twenty-two 
out  of  600  in  Preston  have  been  convicted  during  the  past 
year !  Who  after  this  shall  dare  to  assert  that  the  licensed 
victuallers  are  in  any  way  the  cause  of  intemperance  in 
England  ?  And  this  is  positively  all  the  Solicitor-General 
has  to  say  about  a  vice  so  wide-spread  and  so  disastrous 
that  both  parties  in  the  State  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  exceptional  policy  of  contracting  its  influence  by 
special  legislation.  The  keepers  of  beer-houses  and  whisky- 
shops  have  determined  to  put  down  intoxication,  and  have 
succeeded  so  well  that  they  have  very  nearly  all  escaped 
conviction  for  breaches  of  the  law!  Who  can  tell  how 
often  they  might  have  been  convicted  had  they  not  been 
kept  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  by  this  lofty  determina¬ 
tion  ?  But  it  was  in  criticising  the  Licensing  Act  of  last 
session  that  Mr.  Holker  most  triumphantly  vindicated  “  the 
licensed  victuallers’  point  of  view.”  He  enumerated  the 
benefits  which  that  wonderful  piece  of  legislation  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  country — no,  upon  the  trade  1  The  pub¬ 
lican  was  free  from  the  surveillance  of  the  police ;  his  parlour 
was  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the  detective  force;  ho 
might  entertain  “  his  friends”  till  daylight  without  fear  of 
the  harmony  of  the  morning  being  interrupted  ;  he  was  no 
longer  harassed  about  adulteration,  nor  vexed  to  find  special 
facilities  granted  to  his  rivals  in  certain  districts  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  public.  The  greatest  triumph  of  all, 
however,  was  the  clause  which  compelled  the  vendors  of  un¬ 
intoxicating  refreshments  to  close  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  public-houses.  Not  a  word  about  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public.  Not  a  suggestion  that  the  last 
monstrous  innovation  might  be  an  injury  to  another, 
although  a  humbler  trade,  and  an  inconvenience  to  a  large 
number  of  respectable  citizens.  Surely  this  is  not  the 
tone  a  Solicitor-General  ought  to  take  in  discussing  the 
only  measure  of  any  importance  that  has  been  carried  by 
his  Government.  Even  at  the  table  of  the  Preston  publi¬ 
cans,  Mr.  Holker  should  have  professed  at  least  a  decent 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  nation.  We  are  ready  to 
make  all  allowance  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  gather¬ 
ing,  which  certainly  justified  a  good  deal  of  exultation. 
Mr.  Holker’s  quaint  and  unwieldy  fun  is  in  its  way  almost 
as  amusing  as  the  wit  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  He  is  always 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  narrow  and  rather  mean 
w’ay  of  looking  at  things,  and  seems  to  be  smilingly  uncon¬ 
scious  that  there  are  any  broader  principles  or  more  refined 
feelings  than  his  own.  Mr.  Holker  made  just  the  sort  of 
jokes  about  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  Mr.  Melly,  and  the  Perc¬ 
eive  Bill,  that  might  be  expected  to  tell  at  a  snug  little 
supper  in  a  publican’s  parlour  after  the  hour  of  half-pwt 
twelve.  We  are  only  sorry  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
Solicitor’s  speech — if  indeed  there  was  anything  serious  m 
it — suggests  so  forcibly  the  same  audience,  the  same  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  same  hour. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  Mr.  Holker’s  curious  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  sobriety.  Their  chief  features  are 
bowling-greens  and  billiard-rooms,  novels  and  newspap^* 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  nonsense  about  Mr. 
Holker’s  social  plans.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Edmon 
About  says  of  Lady  Montague,  that  he  is  an  illustnC 
Englishman  without  any  cant.  Nor  need  we  stoop  to  pif 
up  the  pearls  of  his  Pickwickian  oratory.  They  may 
gathered  in  handfuls  by  any  one  who  chooses  togoo>er 
the  speech.  Take  for  example : — “  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
the  head  and  front  of  the  offenders,  speaking  fr^  ^ 
licensed  victualler’s  point  of  view.”  Or  again : — ”  H® 
wish  to  say  anything  rash  against  them,  but  they 
excuse  him  if  he  said  they  appeared  in  the  light  of 
assassins  1  ”  Mr.  Holker  is  like  his  great  leader  in  tha  i 
is  difficult  to  know  when  he  is  talking  bunkum  or  on  y 
making  fun.  In  either  case,  we  think  he  has  rather  over 
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The  Liberal  politician,  who  has  been  telling  his  constitu¬ 
ents  that  the  licensed  victuallers  had  been  but  shabbily 
repaid  for  all  their  services  to  the  Tories,  should  have  waited 
untU  he  had  read  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General  at 
Preston.  Mr.  Holker— or,  as  the  Times  persists  in  calling 
him,  Sir  John  Holker — w^ent  down  the  other  day  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Preston  Licensed 
Victuallers,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  handsome  as  an  expression  of  political  gratitude, 
or  in  its  terms  more  entirely  suitable  to  the  occasion,  than 
his  rollicking,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  lurching  speech. 
It  was  a  thorough-going  defence  of  the  trade  in  all  its 
aspects,  economical,  social,  and  moral.  It  was  an  unsparing 
attack  on  the  assassins,  fanatics,  and  fools  who  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  interfere  with  the  business  and  criticise  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  licensed  victuallers.  In  its  reckless  adulation 
of  a  discreditable  trade,  and  its  unsparing  calumniation 
of  an  honourable  though  imprudent  body  of  agitators,  it 
was  exactly  such  a  speech  as  the  Mr.  John  Holker  of 
earlier  days  might  have  delivered  in  defence  of  a  criminal 
drunkard  before  a  Lancashire  jury.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Solicitor-General  never  for  a  moment  approached 
any  of  the  substantial  grounds  of  defence  w  hich  the  licensed 
victuallers  may  fairly  urge  against  the  restrictive  legislation 
of  the  teetotallers.  We  have  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Holker  in 
Parliament  to  know  that  he  would  make  no  pretence  of 
viewing  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest 
or  convenience,  or  of  grappling  with  those  higher  principles 
of  State  policy  which  the  agitation  of  the  Leaguers  brings 
directly  into  the  discussion.  Whether  the  State  ought  to 
interfere  at  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  drink,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  limits  of  its  interference,  are  questions 
which  seem  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  John 
Holker.  He  simply  tells  his  friends  that  they  have  a 
capital  of  1 1 7  millions,  and  an  army  of  900,000  employes, 
and  that  a  number  of  secret  assassins  and  enthusiasts  wish 
to  disband  their  army  and  confiscate  their  capital.  It  is 
strange  and  sad  indeed  to  find  that  a  Solicitor-General  can 
talk  so  like  a  licensed  victualler. 

For  Mr.  Holker  throughout  spoke  like  the  intelligent 
manager  of  a  flourishing  beer-house.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  Licensing  Act,  or  the  Alliance,  or  Mr.  Cross, 
or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  except  what  bore  directly  on  the 
reputation  and  comfort  of  the  publicans.  His  discourse  on 
drunkenness,  for  example,  admitted,  in  a  hesitating  way, 
that  evils  certainly  resulted  from  intemperance  ;  but  then 
licensed  victuallers  had  nothing  to  do  with  intemperance. 
It  “never  resulted  from  any  action”  of  theirs.  It  was 
their  interest  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  were  as  “moral”  as 
any  other  class  in  the  community  I  They  had  done  “  as 
m^h  as  by  any  possibility  within  them  lay  to  suppress 
this  habit  of  drunkenness.”  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
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done  the  thing  this  time.  Notwithstanding  his  personal 
obscurity,  he  is  too  eminent  a  servant  of  his  party  to  be 
trusted  alone  among  the  licensed  victuallers.  He  has  given 
prominence  to  the  disgraceful  alliances  between  the  Tories 
and  the  publicans,  which  both  parties  have  lately  been 
trying  to  disavow.  And  he  has  at  the  same  time 
revealed  the  nature  of  that  profligate  bargain,  according 
to  the  interpretation-  put  upon  it  by  the  simpler  and 
coarser  minds  on  both  sides.  It  is  simply  so  much  political 
support  for  so  much  trade  protection.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  licensed  victuallers,  and  still  more  the  public  at 
laige,  have  suffered  grievously  from  blundering  legislation 
about  public-houses.  But  we  cannot  forgive  a  trade  that, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  trade  concerns,  could  sell  itself  bodily 
to  a  political  party  as  the  publicans  sold  themselves  to  the 
Tories  at  the  last  election,  nor  can  we  forgive  the  political 
party  that  could  stoop  to  ratify  and  fulfil  the  disreputable 
contract.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  to  blame  for  the 
meddlesome  legislation  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  reign,  but  the  Tories 
in  a  body  have  made  a  policy  of  denouncing  an  Act  which 
the  Liberals  as  a  body  have  never  approved.  It  now 
appears  that  the  Tories  only  meant,  and  the  publicans  only 
wanted,  the  withdrawal  of  clauses  which  ** harassed”  the 
latter  in  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  beer.  Not  a  word  of 
public  convenience,  unless  accompanied  by  some  perceptible 
advantage  to  the  licensed  victualler.  Was  it  wise  to 
let  Mr.  Holker  emphasise  the  terms  of  this  disgraceful 
treaty,  which  no  doubt  appears  to  him  the  most  honourable 
and  natural  thing  in  the  world?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  dropped  the  connection  now  that  the  price 
has  been  paid,  to  let  the  Conservatives  find  a  support  for 
their  policy — if  they  have  one — on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
publicans  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  political 
honesty — if  such  a  thing  is  possible  in  that  extremely 
moral  ”  profession  ? 


Wiveliscomb,  only  too  probably  a  fair  sample  of  a  Somerset 
village  inhabited  by  agricultural  labourers  ?  Cottages 
**  small,  often  in  b^  repair,  and  overcrowded  ;  ”  oloeet 
accommodation  **  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind ;  ”  some  of 
the  cottages  constructed  as  if  it  were  the  builder’s  aim^to 
secure  for  the  inmates  a  minimum  of  light  and  air.”  .The 
Commissioner  tells  us  that  on  entering  some  of  these 
cottages  he  found  <  meanness,  squalor,  and  utter  absence  .'of 
decency.  In  one  room  slept  four  persons — a  man,  his  two 
sons,  and  his  daughter,  who  three  weeks  ago  had  there  given 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  The  roofs  were  leaky  ;  ami 
in  wet  weather  the  rain  came  through  in  buckets.”  The 
plaster  was  falling.  The  stairs  were  creaky  and  craay. 
The « thatch  was  worn  ^  away.  There  were  large  yawning 
gaps  in  the  walls.  The  drainage  was  wretched.  “  Pigs/’ 
said  the  miserable  dweller  in  one  of  these  huts,  **  are  better 
lodged.”  To  complete  this  picture  of  misery,  let  us  .add 
that  the  tenants  of  some  of  these  holes  had  allotments,  for 
which  they  paid  rents  at  the  rate  of  8/.  to  12f.  per  acre,  or 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmers  of 
the  district.  It  was  at  no  great  distance  from  this’ Arcadia,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  that  cases  of  goitre  and  other  diseases, 
more  or  less  connected  with  meagre  living,  were  found. 
These  are  samples  of  the  existing  system  of  things.  In. this 
miserable  village  we  see  what  the  traditional  trio,  the 
British  social  Trinity,  the  squire,  rector,  and  farmer,  have 
produced.  If  mischievous  agitators  make  capital  out  of.  all 
this,  why  are  there  not  wise  agitators  coming  forward  -to 
denounce  a  state  of  things  which  is  disgraceful  to  .any 
country  ?  We  observe  that  Lord  Malmesbury  referred  .tho 
other  day  at  Christchurch  to  the  old  times  when  smuggling 
was  practised  by  the  English  peasantry,  when  the  farmers 
eked  out  a  living  by  cheating  the  King,  and  when  “  the 
labourers  had  a  share  in  the  venture.”  Beading  the  Tirvra 
Commissioner’s  account  of  these  rustic  pest-holes,  and  the 
miserable  lot  of  their  inhabitants,  we  may  be  excused  if  nve 
fail  to  discern  the  wonderful  improvement  which  has  taken 
place.  The  idea  of  a  labourer  getting  a  profit”  has,*wo 
rather  suspect,  died  out  in  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire, 
and  perhaps  he  has  reason  to  regret  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  smuggling  days,  when,  if  men  kept  late  hours,  this 
lordship’s  great  argument  against  the  old  times,  they  had 
good  pay,  luxuries  now  unknown  to  them,  and  a  healthful 


AGITATORS,  WISE  AND  FOOLISH. 

Phrases  have  their  seasons  and  fashions — fashions  of 
about  the  same  duration  as  those  of  bonnets,  and  not  much 
more  rational.  Just  now  there  is  in  fashionable  currency 
a  favourite  expression,  wont  to  be  used  by  people  who  hate 
the  idea  of  anybody  reminding  the  agricultural  labourer 
that  he  has  got  a  soul  in  his  body.  They  deprecate 
“  agitation,”  they  dislike  **  professional  ”  and  **  paid  agita¬ 
tors.”  “  Leave  us  alone,”  they  say,  **  and  we  will  settle  all 
the  labour  question.  Don’t  let  mischievous  agitators  inter¬ 
fere,  and  we  will  make  the  lot  of  Hodge  comfortable 
enough.”  Such  is  the  strain  of  remarks  which  proceed 
from  certain  people  who  appear  to  agree  with  the  celebrated 
phlegmatic  auditor  who,  when  asked  why  he  was  unmoved 
by  preaching  which  had  melted  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  parish.  We  could  refer  to  a  dozen  speeches  delivered 
in  the  recess  in  which  this  line  of  argument  is  adopted.  We 
shall^  mention  only  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  Sir  Laurence  Palk,  all  of  whom  have  been 
addressing  the  world  in  this  tone  of  self-righteousness  and 
wounded  innocence,  and  apparently  contending  that  philan¬ 
thropists  caught  straying  should  be  put  in  the  stocks,  just 
as  wandering  quadrupeds  are  placed  in  the  village  pound. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  all  this.  We  accept  for  argument’s 
sake  this  parochial  theory  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  But 
if  wise  agitators,  paid  or  unpaid,  are  not  forthcoming, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  mischievous  agitators  take  the  field  ? 
The  landlords  and  farmers  say,  **  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will 
better  the  position  of  our  labourers.”  Our  answer  is,  for 
ages  we  have  let  them  alone.  Agitators,  mischievous  or 
wise,  there  have  been  few  or  none.  Patient  as  the  cattle 
they  drive,  worse  housed  in  many  instances  than  their 
teams,  these  Helots  lived  without  much  complaining  or 
grumbling  on  their  part.  No  strangers  have  befriended 
them.  The  squire,  the  rector,  and  the  farmer  have  had 
their  opportunity.  There  was  no  foreign  intruder  to 
interfere  with  any  beneficent  experiment  which  they  pur¬ 
posed,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  years  of  tute¬ 
lage?  We  turn  for  an  answer  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
Times'  Commissioner  of  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Somersetshire.  What  is  the  condition  of  rural 


We  observe  that  two  set  attacks  have  been  made ^ this 
week  on  that  terrible  personage,  the  mischievous  agitator, 
who  comes  down  from  London  to  fire,  not  indeed  the 
farmers’  ricks,  but,  what  is  equally  bad,  the  minds  of  his 
servants.  One  assault  has  been  made  by  a  certain  Colonel 
Brise,  M.P.,  for  East  Essex.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the 
interference  of  strangers  with  **  our  labour  question  in  tho 
Eastern  Counties.”  He  believes  that  the  agitation  is  got  up 
or  fanned  by  the  manufacturers  who  wish  to  be  avenged  for 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  that  scheming  Liberals  in  trade 
desire  to  bring  about  a  large  measure  of  emigration,  so  that 
there  may  be  more  consumers  for  English  goods  in  the 
colonies.  “  Wliat  will  be  the  result  of  this  agitation  in  tho 
Eastern  Counties  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  that  it  will 
end  in  anything  but  a  large  emigration,  and  what  benefit  w  ill 
that  be  to  the  country  ?  Do  you  wish  to  see  its  bone  and 
sinew  leave  ?  ”  Here,  in  black  and  white,  is  something  like 
a  distinct  naked  declaration  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  the  property  of  the  landlords ;  that  nobody  must  me<ldlo 
with  the  present  supply  of  cheap  labour ;  and  that  it  is 
impertinence  in  any  Liberal  stranger  to  touch  **  our  '* 
question,  and  tamper  with  *^our”  labourers.  We  have  hoard 
this  strain  of  reasoning  once  before.  In  a  famous  labour 
struggle,  one  even  more  important  than  that  waged  in « tho 
Eastern  Counties,  such  language  was  employed.  There- was 
talk  of  **  our  ”  labour.  There  was  resentful  expostulation 
writh  benevolent  intruders.  Such  was  the  attitude  of'  tlio 
South  to  the  abolitionists  of  the  North ;  and  we  might 
answer  Colonel  Brise  in  the  language  used  by  Cassius  Clay, 
in  reply  to  the  famous  question,  “  Wliat  has  the  North  to 
do  with  slavery?”  The  English  employer,  we  admit,  uses 
milder  words  than  did  the  •  ^uthem.  There  is  not  in  the 
Colonel’s  talk  any  insolent  avowal  of  heaven-bom  superiority. 
But  both,  consciously  or  not,  reason  that  their  labourer  was 
made  for  the  good  of  his  social  superiors  ;  that  cheap  Ikbour 
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must  take  precedence  of  all  other  considerations ;  and  that 
it  is  an  un-neighbourly  act  to  strive  to  raise  wages,  and 
thereby  improve  the  lot  of  their  servants. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  “  agitator has  been 
attacked  from  another  quarter — from  a  more  dangerous 
quarter.  The  Times  has  discovered  a  new  weapon  against 
him.  Referring  to  the  Emigration  Returns  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  annual 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  mounted,  by 
steadily  growing  movements,  to  310,612,  the  leading 
journal  says  triumphantly  to  the  busy-bodies  who  instil 
discontent  into  the  ear  of  the  peasant — **  While  you  are 
demanding  four  acres  of  barren  common  apiece  for  our 
children  to  starve  upon  and  their  children  to  fight  for,  our 
people  turn  elsewhere.  They  feel  that  the  whole  earth  is 
the  home  of  brave  men.”  In  our  colonies,  in  the  United 
States, ^in  a  new  career,  and  not  in  the  search  for  imaginary 
happiness  by  turning  things  upside  down  at  home,  they 
hope  to  better  their  lot.”  We  confess  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  poor  of  this  country  are  more  contemptuously 
treated  when  those  who  had  induced  them  to  emigrate  are 
reproved  as  meddlesome  mischief-makers  by  Colonel  Brise, 
or  when  those  who  wish  to  better  their  condition  here  are 
censured  by  the  leading  journal  as  prating  Professors.” 
In  either  case  the  workman  is  regarded  as  an  unthinking 
chattel,  destitute  of  rights,  to  be  kept  in  the  country  or 
sent  out  of  it  as  may  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists.  At  the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  Pro¬ 
fessors,”  we  would  venture  to  say  that  the  quiet  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Times  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
310,612  persons  should  leave  the  country  is  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  is,  to  our  mind,  more  than  doubtful  whether  a 
man  ought  to  be  contented,  and  is  a  noisy  malcontent  if  he 
is  not,  because  four  or  six  thousand  miles  away  from  him 
there  is  a  competence  for  him.  What  the  Times  argues  is 
that  really  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of — banishment 
or  transportation  will  put  it  all  right.  But  is  this 
sound,  social  economy  ?  Is  it  statesmanlike — we  shall  not 
say  Christianlike — to  compel  men  to  choose  between  the 
miserable  life  such  as  the  tenants  of  the  Wiveliscomb  cot¬ 
tages  must  lead,  or  to  cross  the  ocean  and  face  the  perils 
and  uncertainties  of  a  strange  life  and  new  climate  ?  Is  all 
well  at  home  when  banishment  and  miserable  poverty  are 
the  alternatives  annually  presented  to  some  three  hundred 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  ?  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  But  wo  submit  that  it  is  unfair  to 
assume  that  the  123,343  Englishmen  who  quitted  our 
shores  last  year  might  not  have  found  room  and  comfort 
here.  Alterations  in  our  land  laws — not  absurd  demands 
for  “  four  acres  of  barren  common  apiece,”  but  large,  sober 
alterations — might  make  room  for  not  a  few  of  those  who 
are  driven  to  America  or  Australia.  Education  brought  to 
the  door  of  every  child  might  fit  the  masses  for  contending 
successfully  in  the  fierce  competitive  struggle  of  an  old  and 
crowded  country,  and  by  diminishing  the  actual  inferiority 
of  our  agricultural  labourers  as  workmen  might  favourably 
affect  their  wages. 


tvuuuixig  tnis  strange  rumour  in  previona 
issues,  as  we  were  by  no  means  satisfied  of  its  coiectn^ 
or  probability.  The  conversion  of  Francis  Joseph  to 
stitutipnal  ideas  is,  we  will  at  once  grant,  in  all 
only  skin-deep.  Perhaps  the  same  is  the  case  even 
some  dynMties  wluch  might  have  had  time  to  become 
imbued  with  a  principle  against  which  real  kingcraft  is 
only  too  apt  to  kick  as  against  a  prick.  When  youna 
Francis  Joseph  mounted  the  throne  after  a  sucissfid 
Palace  intrigue,  which  his  mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia 
had  carried  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  CouncU  of  Generals’ 
against  the  then  reigning,  semi-idiotic  Emperor,  goveml 
ment  by  court-martial  was  in  full  swing  in  Austria.  Robert 
Blum,  Messenhauser,  Becher,  and  many  other  German 
patriots  had  just  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  noble 
aspirations.  The  whole  Empire  resembled  Wallenstein’s 
Camp.  Only,  between  the  roaring  of  the  guns,  the  short 
and  sharp  crack  of  fusillades  which  disposed  of  political 
prisoners  was  rather  frequently  heard.  Vienna,  after  a 
protracted,  heroic  resistance,  had  been  stormed  by  \he  army 
of  Windischgriitz  and  the  barbarous  Sclavonian  troops  of 
Ban  Jellacic.  Hungary  still  held  out ;  but  the  timber  was 
already  being  felled  that  was  to  serve  as  a  tree  of  death  for 
many  a  brave  Magyar  leader.  Beyond  the  Alps,  too,  the 
struggle  between  Italian  nationality  and  despotic  statecraft 
was  still  being  carried  on.  Many  a  drop  of  blood  had  yet 
to  be  shed  there  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  by  drum-head 
law,  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  glow  to  that  Lombard  crown 
which,  ten  years  later,  nevertheless  fell  from  the  head  of 
the  Habsburg  Kaiser. 

Under  such  auspices,  Francis  Joseph  emerged  from 
youth  into  manhood.  The  gory  taint  of  those  years  of 

strife  hung  long  about  the  young  Emperor’s  person _ even 

as  it  did  round  that  other  fierce  enemy  of  the  people’s 
cause,  who  to-day,  a  somewhat  altered  man,  wields  the 
Imperial  sceptre  of  Germany.  In  both  cases,  a  remarkable 
conversion,  or  at  any  rate  a  great  outward  change,  has  been 
wrought.  Francis  Joseph,  who  between  1848  and  1860 
never  showed  himself  before  his  conquered  subjects  except 
in  full  military  garb,  armed  cap-d-pie,  affects  now  by 
preference  the  familiar  ways  of  a  constitutional  ruler.  It 
was  a  severe  school  that  gave  him  this  training — ^the  school 
of  dire  adversity.  On  the  fields  of  Magenta  and  Sadowa, 
his  pride  was  pitilessly  broken.  Had  he  leamt  his  lessons 
in  due  time,  it  would  neither  have  been  possible  for  the 
Man  of  December  to  make  war  for  an  idea  ”  on  the  plains 
of  Upper  Italy ;  nor  could  the  very  men  who  in  full  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  had  been  compared  to  Charles  Stuart  and 
Strafford,  have  presumed  to  beat  Austria  out  of  the  German 
connection  under  a  programme  of  alleged  liberalism.  As  it 
was,  Francis  Joseph  presented  himself  as  a  convenient  butt 
for  the  statecraft  of  ambitious  rivals.  The  result  is  known : 
Austria  fell  from  her  height ;  but  what  the  dynasty  lost  in 
prestige,  the  populations  under  its  sway  gained  in  freedom. 

Since  then  there  have  been  occasional  instances  of  a 
partial  relapse,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Court  cliques  to 
check  the  growth  of  Parliamentary  life  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  a  very  marked  advance,  as  compa^  with 
the  previous  system  of  reaction.  During  the  last  years  of 
Louis  Napoleon’s  rule  it  had  become  a  standing  expression 
writh  the  wits  of  the  French  Opposition  to  ask  for  “Liberty 
such  as  it  exists  in  Austria.”  It  was  no  easy  task  to  get 
the  ci~deva7it8  of  the  Hofburg  to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Concordat,  or  to  accept  the  terms  which  the  Deak  party  in 
Hungary  insisted  on  with  unbending  firmness.  StUl,  these 
difficulties  were  overcome.  Even  when  the  conscript  fathers 
of  Vienna  decided  upon  erecting  a  towering  monument  in 
honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  street  struggles  of 
March,  1848,  the  Court  did  not  offer  any  resistance,  but 


of  the  Reichsrath.  It  was  hinted  that  Parliamentary  prin¬ 
ciples  were  threatened  by  some  impending  danger — that 
Government,  to  use  the  peculiar  jargon  of  a  well-knowm 
loactiouary  camarilla,  intended  “  combining  the  Conserva- 
tive-Lib«?ral  programme  with  the  historical  traditions  of 
Austria.  The  meaning  of  this  dark  innuendo  could  only 
have  been :  that  the  Central  Parliament  was  to  bo  restricted 
in  its  legal  competence  ;  that  the  functions  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  diets  were  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  ;  and  that,  as  a 
set-off,  the  Crown  was  to  resume  a  more  arbitrary  sway 
oyer  the  empire  at  large.  In  other  words,  the  Neue  IViener 
l  agblatl  seemed  to  suggest  that  a  return  to  the  state  of 
things  before  1848  was  on  the  cards ;  the  Reichsrath  being 
henceforth  destined  to  vegetate  in  a  mere  semblance  of  life, 
shorn  of  all  real  legislative  power. 
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regions”  to  play  false  to  Germany  for  the  sake  of  taking 
revenge  upon  a  royal  rival. 

Since  Hungary  had  become  contented,  the  scene  of  con¬ 
stitutional  litigation  was  mainly  laid  in  the  western  part  of 
the  monarchy.  There,  the  provinces  which  down  to  1866 
formed  part  of  the  German  Bund,  and  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  been  englobed  in  the  German  Empire,  are  coupled 
together,  in  Parliamentary  representation,  with  the  province 
of  Galicia,  whose  Polish  deputies  would  prefer  for  them¬ 
selves  a  system  of  autonomy  such  as  Hungary  enjoys.  This 
Galician  dissatisfaction,  which  is  only  tempered  to  some 
extent  by  the  opposition  the  Galician  Ruthenes  offer  to  their 
Polish  compatriots,  has  served  to  enhance 'the  importance  of 
the  Qzech  movement  in  Bohemia.  Were  Galicia  taken  out 
of  the  Reichsrath,  this  Czech  movement,  which  is  chiefly 
fed  by  clerical  and  aristocratic  influences,  would  speedily 
collapse.  As  it  is,  the  forced  and  somewhat  unnatural* 
alliance  between  Czechs  and  Galician  Poles  has  occasionally 
been  able  to  traverse  the  path  of  progress  and  to  hinder  the 
labours  of  the  Reichsrath.  Even  in  this  respect,  however, 
some  progress  is  to  be  noted.  A  Liberal  change  recently 
operated  in  the  law  of  suffrage  has  diminished  Hie  number 
of  provincialist  and  reactionary  marplots  in  the  Reichsrath. 
and  placed  its  progressive  majority  on  a  securer  basis. 

Unless  the  Court  were  to  venture  upon  an  act  of  violence, 
which  we  consider  little  likely  under  present  circumstances, 
and  which,  if  attempted,  would  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  dynasty,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  competence  of  the  Reichsrath  could  be 
effected.  In  that  Parliament  itself,  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
would  stand  no  chance.  We  are,  therefore,  not  astonished 
that  the  session  should  have  begun  in  the  most  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  way  by  the  presentation  of  the  Budget.  The 
only  topics  of  a  more  exciting  nature,  that  are  at  this 
moment  spoken  of,  are  those  which  it  is  said  some  members 
of  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  Reichsrath  intend  embodying 
in  private  Bills  of  their  own.  These  topics  refer  to  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Ultramontanism  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  for 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  Fraternity ;  to  the  introduction 
of  Compulsory  Civil  Marriage ;  and  to  an  amelioration  of 
the  Press  Law.  The  Ministry  are,  however,  little  inclined 
to  favour  such  Bills.  Their  endeavour  will  be,  to  occupy 
the  session  mainly  with  questions  of  finance  and  political 
economy.  So  we  may  conclude  from  a  speech  just  made  by 
Dr.  von  Stremayr,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
before  his  constituents.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the 
Liberal  majority  will  yield  to  this  Governmental  desire  to 
“  rest  and  be  thankful or  whether  it  will  insist  on  reforms 
similar  to  those  which  have  latterly  been  carried  out,  or 
are  in  course  of  being  effected,  among  the  German  nation, 
of  which  the  Austrian  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha 
and  March  have  so  long  been  an  integral  part,  and  with 
which  they  will,  no  doubt,  one  day  renew  their  time- 
honoured  connection.  Eabl  Blind. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

The  meeting  held  at  Bristol  a  fortnight  ago  to  urge  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was,  we  understand, 
only  the  beginning  of  an  agitation  which  will  be  persisted 
in  60  long  as  these  Acts  remain  upon  the  Statute  Book.  It 
18  to  be  regretted  that  a  matter  so  repulsive  has  become  a 
subject  of  public  discussion,  and  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  fathers  of  families  to  protest  against  the  promiscuous 
circulation  of  pamphlets  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were  not  intended. 
But  the  responsibility  of  making  this  a  subject  for  public 
discussion^ests  entirely  upon  those  who  proposed  and 
‘issisteS'Tn  passing  the  Acts.  Any  moral  harm  or  violation 
of  decency  likely  to  result  from  discussing  such  things  pub¬ 
licly  ought  to  have  been  considered  among  the  objections  to 
fbe  original  legislation.  It  is  worse  than  hypocritical  to 
pass  such  Acts,  and  then  denounce  the  agitation  for  their 
repeal  as  an  outrage  on  public  purity.  And  with  regard  to 
fhe  circulation  of  polemical  sheets  which  from  the  nature 
of.  the  case  no  parents  would  care  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
fbeir  daughters,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  public  press  is 
wholly  guiltless  in  this  respect,  for  if  the  opponents  of  the 


Acts  had  not  been  driven  by  the  silence  of  the  press  to  take 
less  open  means  of  spreading  their  views,  the  discussion 
might  have  been  carried  on  in  a  much  less  objectionable 
manner.  A  little  plain  speaking  at  the  outset  might  have 
saved  a  great  deal  of  agitation  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  unseemly. 

The  discussion  is  one  that  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  conduct  with  fairness.  The  advocates  of  the  Acts  assail 
their  exponents  as  apostles-  of  disease,  and  the  opponents 
retort  by  calling  them  apostles  of  vice.  This  wildness  of 
language  on  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy  cannot 
be  sufficiently  deprecated.  When  such  words  are  flying, 
the  disputants  on  both  sides  get  too  excited  to  keep  a  clear 
hold  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  is  well  to  remember  how 
these  Acts  originated,  and  what  is  their  precise  scope  and 
signification.  The  beginning  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
was  made  in  the  session  of  1864.  At  the  close  of  that 
session  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  ^^An  Act  for  the 
Prevention  of  Contagious  Disejises  at  certain  Naval  and 
Military  Stations.”  During  its  passage  through  Parliament 
this  measure  excited  very  little  comment,  either  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  outside  ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  its  promoters 
proceeded  were  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  naval 
and  military  services,  and  the  temptations  to  which  the 
men  were  exposed,  justified  special  precautions  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  health  and  their  maintenance  in  a  state  of 
physical  efficiency.”  Subsequent  Acts  have  altered  the 
machinery  of  this  Act,  and  partially  extended,  or  permitted 
the  extension  of,  its  provisions  ;  but  the  objects  of  the  law 
remain  substantially  the  same.  The  Legislature  recognises 
the  fact  that  a  startling  proportion  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by  certain 
virulent  diseases,  and  adopts  a  rough-and-ready  way  of 
diminishing  the  liability  of  the  men  to  disease,  without 
entailing  upon  them  the  privations  of  celibacy. 

That,  plainly  stated,  is  the  motive  and  object  of  those 
Acts,  and  when  their  nature  is  clearly  understood  argument 
would  be  thrown  away  against  enactments  so  palpably 
opposed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Acts  have,  since  1864,  discovered  a  number 
of  wholly  irrelevant  arguments  in  their  favour,  and  their 
opponents  have  committed  the  mistake  of  following  them 
into  those  irrelevancies,  and  declaiming  about  questions 
which  the  Acts  themselves  do  not  raise,  and  which  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  when  any  proposal  is  seriously 
made  for  the  extension  of  the  Acts  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  We  hear  much  from  the  supporters  of  the  Acts 
about  the  good  done  by  them  to  the  unfortunate  women  in 
the  garrison  towns  where  they  are  in  operation  ;  the  Acts, 
it  is  said,  have  the  effect  of  frightening  women  away  from 
their  disgusting  profession,  and  preventing  them  from  crossing 
the  border  between  wanton  levity  and  actual  transgression. 
But  granting  that  this  secondary  good  is  done,  and  passing 
over  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  opposed  than  otherwise  to  the 
intention  of  the  Acts  as  regards  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  it 
will  hardly  be  seriously  urged  that  this  small  reduction  of 
prostitution  in  garrison  towns  justifies  a  degrading  system  of 
examination  so  abhorrent  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  Little  use  is  made  of  that  argument  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Acts.  What  they  chiefly  insist  upon  is, 
that  the  Acts  are  calculated  to  check  the  spread  of  a 
loathsome  and  terrible  disease.  We  are  assured,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  this  disease  exists  much  more  widely 
than  is  suspected  by  the  laity,  and  that  its  ravages 
are  undermining  the  health  of  the  country.  Those  who 
oppose  the  Acts  are  charged  with  heartless  disregard  for  the 
innocent  and  unborn,  who  suffer  miserably  for  the  sins  of 
their  husbands  and  their  parents.  If  all  were  true  that  is 
asserted  about  the  ravages  of  syphilis  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  Contagious  Disea^s  Acts,  the  opponents  of  those  Acts 
would  incur  a  very  heavy  and  serious  responsibility.  Nay, 
more,  any  man  who  opposed  the  extension  of  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom, 
might  justly  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  his  species ;  and 
something  might  be  said  for  a  Cromwellian  policy  of  giving 
a  happy  despatch  to  all  infected  persons  and  centres  of  con¬ 
tagion.  But  how  shallow,  hollow,  and  hypocritical  all  this 
talk  is  appears  the  moment  we  look  at  the  real  objects  and 
narrow  operation  of  the  Acts.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
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uiKurijr  wini  me  peculiarities  or  laeii  universitv 

system,  and,,  like  the  university  system  itself,  the  habit  of 
research  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  organically,  and 
under  special  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  under  which 
research  flourishes  at  its  present  head-quarters  are  the  same 
as  would  encourage  its  growth  in  this  country.  But  as 
regards  the  admixture  of  educational  or  other  routine  duties 
with  the  work  of  original  investigation,  there  are  excellent 
reasons  why  the  German  practice  is  the  fitting  one  under  all 
circumstances,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  very  exceptional 
individual  temperament.  Those  who  have  got  hold  of  the 
idea  that  making  scientiflc  discoveries  is,  so  to  speak,  all  beer 
and  skittles,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  credit  the  statement 
that,  as  the  occupation  of  a  working  day,  there  is  hardly 
another  so  monotonous,  or  so  wearying,  or  so  narrowing  to 
the  mind.  But  they  will  doubtless  And  on 
is  the  expeiieuce  of  investigators.  To 
problems,  to  test  one’s  <  ’  ‘  , 


mort^ity  and  other  results  known  only  to  the  doctors,  it  is 
on  the  whole  decreasing  in  virulence ;  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  signalised  the  belief  in  the  virulence  of  this 
disease  as  a  type  of  cases  peculiarly  liable  to  popular  exag- 
gturation.  But  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  present 
limited  Acts.  It  is  not  the  protection  of  innocent  women 
and  infants  that  is  the  professed  object  of  those  Acts  :  it 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  Commission,  the  “  protection  ”  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  maintenance  in  a  state  of 
physical  efficiency.”  The  protection  of  innocent  women  and 
children  is  an  after^-thought,  and  the  shallowest  of  pretences. 
If  it  is  such  persons  that  they  desire  to  protect,  their 
arrangements  for  securing  the  physical  purity  of  prostitutes 
arc  strangely  misdirected.  Prostitutes  do  not  communicate 
disease  to  innocent  w'omen  and  children.  In  restricting  the 
operation  of  the  Acts  to  naval  and  military  stations,  and 
declaiming  as  if  the  repeal  of  those  Acts  would  be  the 
withdrawal  of  a  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  syphilis 
through  the  country,  it  is  implied  that  the  army  and  the 
navy,  are  the  real  oflfonders,  and  it  is  against  them  that 
degrading  or  penal  legislation  should  be  directed.  It  can 
never  be  maintained  by  the  supportere  of  those  Acts,  after 
aU  that  they  have  said  about  the  abuse  of  personal  liberty, 
thataisoldier  or  a  sailor  is  degraded  by  being  prevent^ 
from  sowing  virulent  disease  broadcast  over  the  country, 

Mr.  Stansfeld  made  a  strange  mistake  when  he  talked  of 
this  Contagious  Diseases  legislation  as  being  ‘‘materialistic.” 
Itv-was,  as  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  aware,  initiated  by  that  eminent 
defender  of  Ohurch  and  State,  Lord  Hampton ;  and  the  first 
to .  protest  against  it  as  iniquitous  and  unfair  was  the 
“  matorialist,”  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  motive  for  the 
passing  of  those  Acts  w'as  in  the  highest  degree  patriotic, 
their  object  being  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
aud  navy ;  but  the  promoters  of  them,  in  their  too  eager 
pursuit  of  this  definite  practical  end,  lost  sight  of  higher 
considerations,  and  fioundered  into  the  gravest  inoonsis- 
tencics.  It'  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Parliament  is 
convinced  how  grossly  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  violate 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  country^  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
setting  about  their  repeal.  If  those  feelings  *  are  unreason¬ 
able,  high-handed  legislation  is  not  the  constitutional  way 
to  revolutionise  them. 


narrowing  to 
inquiry  that  such 
propose  one’s  own 
own  conclusions,  to  work  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  circumstances  created  by  one’s  self,  and  to  spend 
one’s  days  in  so  doing,  is  a  kind  of  labour  under  which  a  man 
will  either  break  down  physically,  or  else  fall  gradually  iuto 
desultoriness  and  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  routine 
occupation,  in  which  the  work  comes  to  a  man’s  hand  to  do 
is  found  to  be  the  steadying  force  that  the  work  of  research 
requires.  Without  entering  on  a  psychological  explanation 
of  this  fact,  one  may  quote  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mill  has 
stated  in  his  autobiography  : — “For  my  own  part,”  he  says, 
speaking  of  bis  long  service  as  Examiner  of  Correspondence 
at  the  India  Office,  “  I  have  through  life  found  office  duties 
an  actual  rest  from  other  mental  occupations  that  I  have 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  them.”  When  the  routine 
duties  are  iu  the  way  of  giving  instruction  to  students  on  a 
subject  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  only  a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  research, 
but  they  are  an  actual  stimulus.  Professor  Huxley  has  charac¬ 
terised,  with  much  insight,  the  besetting  sins  of  the  investi¬ 
gator,  and  he  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  associated 
duties  of  teaching  are  the  most  effectual  check  upon  them. 
There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  an  investigator  will  find  his 
routine  work  to  be  irksome.  When  a  man  finds  himself  now 
and  then  iu  the  third  heaven  of  a  discovery,  whatever  comes 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  quest  will  be  a  vexatious 
distraction.  But  before  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  fact, 
aud  sometimes  even  before  the  dawning  of  a  scientific  idea, 
there  must  elapse  weeks  and  months  of  labour,  which  seems* 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  all.  but  wasted, 
aud  it  is  then  that  the  well-defined  duties  and  the  tangible 
products  of  a  routine  occupation  interpose  as^a  welcome 
relief. 

The  provisions  for  the  payment  of  research  under  the  new 
scheme  will  be  found  to  be  hardly  more  practicable.  The 
board  of  management  would  doubtless  be  a  highly  enlightened 
and  long-suffering  body,  and  would  be  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  even  the  most  imponderable  fragments  of  scientific 
truth.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  situations  arising  which 
would  form  interesting  variations  on  those  imagined  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents.  A  board  of  management  would 
inevitably  be  charged,  justly  or  unjustly,  with  being  a  hard 
master,  reaping  where  it  had  not  sowed,  and  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  falseness  of  his  position  w’ould  tend  in  like 
manner  to  paralyse  the  investigator’s  progress.  There  are 
doubtless  many  well-planned  investigations  undertaken  by 
men  of  experience,  where  definite  and  perhaps  true  conclu¬ 
sions  are  almost  a  certainty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  pieces  of  research  that 
are  uuderbtken  aud  are  carried  out  with  serious  purpose,  that 
yield  no  positive  result,  and  sometimes  not  even  conclusions 
that  are  negative.  Again,  how  should  we  treat  the  impor¬ 
tant  class  of  researches  that  are  in  their  nature,  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  say,  more  or  less  tendenzidSy  and  which  Dr.  Appleton  is 
desirous  of  having  included  under  his  scheme  ?  How,  for 
example,  should  we  have  acted  iu  the  case  of  Heine’s  friend, 
Heinrich  Kitzler,  Magister  Artium  of  Gottingen,  who,  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  Veher  die  Vortrejfflichked 
dee  ChristenthumSy  had  gone  through  twenty  basketfuls  of 
the  Fathers,  pored  for  whole  nights  over  the  Acta 
tommy  spent  many  hardly-earned  thalers  in  purchasing 
the  latest  monographs,  aud,  after  devoting  to  this^  study 
two  whole  years,  two  precious  years  of  his  lifetime, 
came  iu  the  end,  through  the  force  of  another  convic¬ 
tion  that  had  overtaken  him,  on  a  certain  evening  near  the 
time  of  Christmas,  1820,  to  throw  the  manuscript  of 
his  completed  work  iuto  the  fire,  so  that  of  the  Excellency 
of  Christianity  there  was  nothing  left  but  gray  ashes. 
Clearly  Heinrich  Kitzler  was  a  man  whose  case,  under 
an  endowment  scheme,  would  have  been  most  ad«^natel} 
met  by  introducing  Mr.  Carlyle’s  principle  of  paying  one 
for  what  he  does  not  publish.  And  yet  the  mental  pro¬ 
cess  of  abandoning  one  position  for  another,  which  in  the 
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The  discoveries  that  the  English  nation  makes  of  its  own 
imperfections  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  sudden,  audits  remedial 
measures  are  in  like  manner  apt  to  be  spasmodic.  High 
thinking,  we  reflect,  is  no  more;  we  have  deserted  the 
student’s  bower  for  gold.  Let  us  therefore  give  some  of  our 
gold  to  buy  back  some  of  the  high  thinking.  Although  the 
language  of  certaiu  writers  is  hardly  different  from  this,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  attribute  any  such  reasoning  to  the 
immediate  authors  of  the  latest  scheme  of  endowing 
research  ;  for  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  scholar  to  suppose  that  a  learned  class  can  exist  other- 
M'ise  than  in  a  harmonious  relation  with,  aud  as  a  natural 
outcome  of,  the  national  spirit.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
fact  that  the  quarter  of  a  million  which  is  annually  paid  away 
to  fellows  of  colleges  brings  no  adequate  return  in  the  shape 
of  learned  research,  not  even  iu  those  departments  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  position  of  the  most  favoured 
studies,  the  advocates  of  the  present  scheme  have  proposed 
certain  modifications  of  the  fellowship  system,  which  are  to 
have  the  effect  of  turning  the  holders  of  those  stipends  iuto  a 
class  of  investigators.  One  of  the  points  iu  the  scheme  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Appleton  is  that  those  selected  to  participate 
ID  the  endowment  shall  have  no  educational  or  other  routine 
duties  to  distract  them,  and  another  of  the  points  is  that  they 
shall  be  paid,  and  adequately  |)aid,  for  each  piece  of  research 
as  a  contractor  is  paid  for  a  job.  One  seems  to  trace  at  first 
sight  the  hand  of  the  ab  extra  reformer  in  these  compre¬ 
hensive  and  facile  provisions,  and  a  closer  examination  of 
them  confirms  this  impression  of  their  origin. 

It  is  in  Germany,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  an  investigator  works  can  be  best  observed, 
l^ow  it  is  strictly  within  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  investigators  iu  that  country  who 
Las  not  also  educational  or  other  routine  duties  to  perforin. 
The  habit  of  research  among  the  Germans  is  doubtless  inti- 
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that  investifjiators  constantly  experience.  The  more  objective 
a  research  is,  the  less,  naturally,  will  it  be  liable  to  permanent 
retardation  ;  but,  within  limits,  delay  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  the  normal  condition  of  the  greatest  scieutiiic  works, 
and  the  investigator  would  probably  not  care  to  justify  this 
delay  to  any  one  but  himself,  or  to  prove  to  an  outsider  that 
it  was  something  other  than  dilatoriness  or  laziness. 

We  have  here  illustrated  the  objections  to  the  second 
provision  of  the  endowment  scheme  ;  and  if  the  objection 
regarding  the  absence  of  educational  or  other  routine  duties, 
and  the  objection  as  to  payment  by  results  hold  good,  what 
else  is  there  in  the  scheme  of  these  publicists  to  justify  its 
existence  ?  If  those  who  have  the  encouragement  of  research 
at  heart  can  persuade  the  colleges  to  bestow  a  fellowship  now 
and  then  upon  scientific  workers  outside  their  society,  whose 
work  is  not  otherwise  adequately  rewarded,  they  will  effect 
perhaps  the  greatest  possible  immediate  improvement,  and 
in  itself  no  inconsiderable  improvement,  on  the  present  order 
of  things. 

In  discussing  the  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  research,  we 
have  been  led,  as  it  appears,  to  consider  the  negative  of  the 
conditions  that  are  favourable  to  scientific  investigation.  In 
approaching  the  positive  conditions,  we  come,  as  one  often 
comes  at  the  end  of  an  article,  to  a  very  large  subject. 
Scientific  capacity,  says  Dr.  Appleton,  is  the  result  of  condi¬ 
tions  at  present  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  Mr.Galton 
is  trying  to  find  out.  Pending  the  result  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
valu^  and  unique  labours,  one  may  point  to  a  homely  and 
obvious  fact.  P^o  one  will  deny  that  nearly  all  the  best  com- 
pendiums  of  the  sciences  and  all  the  best  year-books  and 
other  records  of  their  progress  are  published  in  German.  The 
German  investigator  stands,  as  it  were,  abreast  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  line  of  scientific  discovery ;  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  in  the  highest  degree  stimulating  to  his  work  and 
which  makes  research  to  him  comparatively  easy.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  investigator,  on  the  other  hand,  feels,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of  brass  and 
iron.  He  may  have  little  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  gross 
results  of  scientific  progress,  and,  if  he  has  ever  worked  in  a 
German  laboratory,  he  may  even  successfully  imagine  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  progress  has  been  made ;  but  he  can 
never,  as  things  are,  be  in  the  actual  stream  of  progress,  and 
his  isolation  in  England  will  be  a  standing  discouragement 
to  his  activity.  Now  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  accurate  compendiunis  and  year-books  of 
native  origin  would  be  the  first  sign  of  the  reviving  scientific 
aptitude  and  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  ably  argued  that 
every  era  of  creative  literary  activity  has  been  preceded  by 
an  era  that  was  essentially  critical.  There  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  creative  aptitude  in  literature  and  the  aptitude 
for  scientific  discovery,  and  the  place  that  criticism  holds  in 
literature  may  be  said  to  be  held  in  science  by  the  objective 
statement  of  fact.  Perhaps  the  best  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
encouragement  of  research  will  be  found  in  the  meantime  to 
be  a  scheme,  less  modest  than  it  appears,  for  reporting  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  at  first  hand  and  in  a  rigidly  objective 
manner.  Unfortunately  the  efforts  already  made  in  that 
direction  have  not  proved  very  encouraging  to  their  promoters. 


BAITING  FOR  BOOBIES. 

We  are  most  of  us  struck  with  surprise  at  the  credulity  of 
the  greenhorn  w’ho  is  inveigled  into  a  skittle-alley  and  a  beer- 
shop,  and  who  is  finally  induced  to  part  with  a  large  amount 
of  hard  cash,  in  order  to  show  his  confidence  in  a  gentleman 
who  disappears  round  the  corner,  for  ever,  with  the  money. 
We  quote  the  proverb — a  fool  and  his  purse  soon  parted— 
and  we  derive  a  peculiar  satisfaction  from  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  take  us  in  with  shallow 
tricks  and  devices.  We  are  inclined  to  speculate  upon  what 
manner  of  traveller  he  may  be  who  requires  to  be  warned  and 
caotioneil  against  gangs  of  card-sharpers,  who  are  known  to 
fleece  unwary  persons  in  railway  carriages.  We  have  firo- 
bably  never  encountered  swindlers  of  this  quality,  and  we 
*re  sure  that  if  we  had  they  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
*Daking  as  much  as  a  shilling  while  in  our  society.  We 
*hould,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  cunning  fellows  who 
live  by  their  wits  are  quite  content  to  hunt  down  their 
natural  quarry.  They  seldom  fly  at  high  game  such  as  is  the 
natural  prey  of  superior  practitioners.  They  study  the  haunts 
"9^  Tim  Bobbin  come  to  town,  who  may  be  seen  occasionally 
in  our  thoroughfares  on  the  broad  grin,  with  such  a  leer  as 
George  Cruikshaiik  drew  for  books  when  Pierce  Egan  wrote 
nis  instructive  history  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Bob  L^gic.  We 
do  not  intend,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  clumsy  operations 

the  ordinary  street  sharper.  Taking  a  survey  of  some  of 
the  superior  branches  of  the  calling,  we  may  pick  out  a  few 
interesting  particulars  and  details.  Let  us  glance,  for 
instance,  at  the  established  literature  of  cozening.  We  have 
<^nJy  to  look  through  certain  columns  of  our  morning  paper 


to  perceive  many  attempts  at  obtaining  money,  which  are 
almost  stupidly  because  so  obviously  roguish.  Several  we  may 
even  recognise  as  having  been  exposed,  the  whole  bag  of  tricks 
having  been  opened  and  exhibited  before  a  police-court  or  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  yet  the  promoters  have  scarce  had  time 
to  allow  their  hair  to  grow’  beyond  the  prison  length  when 
they  are  at  the  old  dodge  and  scheme  again.  They  will  tell 
you  how  to  secure  an  income  of  400^. ;  they  have  diamond 
rings  in  pawn  worth  80^.,  and  you  shall  have  the  ticket  for 
30/.  ;  they  have  an  invention  warranted  to  represent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  they  ask 
you  to  supply  the  preliminary  expenses  and  working  capital. 
These  announcements  would  not  appear  unless  they  were 
attended  to.  The  anglers  for  boobies  cannot  afford  to  fling 
away  ground  bait.  They  may  have  to  wait  a  considerable 
period  for  a  victim,  but  w'hen  he  is  hooked  and  landed  their 
unholy  joy  at  the  capture  must  beat  least  equal  to  the  gaudia 
certaminis  which,  we  are  informed,  the  sportsman  experiences 
when  he  bags  a  bird.  Of  course,  there  are  masters  and 
apprentices  at  the  craft.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  both  of  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  advertising  Car- 
touches.  ^  That  the  occupation  is  not  a  very  hazardous  one, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  of  the  few  of  these  gentry,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  who  are  pulled  up  and  brought  to  trial. 
As  a  career,  swindling  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  and 
the  post,  employing  for  the  purpose  two  agencies  which 
civilisation  regards  amongst  its  rarest  triumphs,  must  possero 
a  profound  fascination  for  those  who  adopt  it.  It  may  be 
carried  on  so  completely,  as  it  were,  in  kid  gloves,  and  be 
kept  altogether  intact  from  the  vulgar  associations  or  acci¬ 
dents  to  w’hich,  for  instance,  the  personal  presentation  of  a 
be^ng- letter  is  liable. 

Besides  the  rogues  who  would  give  us  no  value  for  our 
money,  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  great  host  of 
public  benefactors  who  cannot  be  fairly  classified  with  pick¬ 
pockets.  We  have  no  taste,  no  vanity,  no  weakness,  no 
accomplishment,  no  ailment,  no  disfigurement,  which  in  our 
day  cannot  be  satisfied,  tickled,  encouraged,  cured,  or  cor¬ 
rected.  Dr.  Wolcot,  in  one  of  his  Pindarics,  describes  a 
quack  selling  a  pill  which  he  warrants  will  enable  a  peasant 
to  find  ^  jackass  which  he  had  lost.  We  may  detect  pills 
and  similar  wares  vouched  for  with  equal  confidence,  their 
therapeutic  qualities  being  recommended  as  infallible  for 
every  ill  or  trouble  to  which  flesh  could  be  heir.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  average  sense  of  the  community  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  educated  to  disbelieve  assurances  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  insulting  addressed  to  any  creature  with  a  capa¬ 
city  above  that  of  a  born  idiot  ?  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
age  of  scepticism,  but  against  the  critical  spirit  there  is  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  credulity  and  superstition  of  which  Sludge  the  Medium 
and  a  thousand  others  know  how  to  avail  themselvea  The 
sceptical  or  critical  temperament  is  only  to  be  found  amongst 
an  exceedingly  limited  section  of  the  community.  A  few  months 
ago  a  child’s  caul  was  advertised  for  sale  in  either  the  Standard 
or  Telegraph.  Fortune-telling  is  still  carried  on,  and  within 
the  last  fortnight  a  tale  of  a  rural  Moll  White  was  extracted 
from  the  provincial  journals,  which  would  have  caused  Addi¬ 
son  to  smile  as  he  did  at  the  poor  witch  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley’s  estate.  But  we  need  not  multiply  instances  of 
gobtmouche  folly  in  this  direction.  We  can  see  it  on.  all  sides 
of  us.  The  marvellous  has  still  its  attractions  for  the  multi¬ 
tude,  as  it  has  for  children.  A  mob  collects  around  a  house 
in  Chelsea  in  which  a  ghost  is  reported  to  have  walked,  as  the 

Ehrase  is.  A  crowd  gathers  and  waits  for  hours,  fascinated 
y  the  same  rumour  coupled  with  an  old  mansion  in  West¬ 
minster.  Police  mapstrates  express  their  surprise  and  amaze¬ 
ment  at  this  state  of  things,  but  perhaps  do  not  think  it  won¬ 
derful  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  West-end  should  pay 
a  couple  of  guineas  for  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  a  dark 
seance. 

What  to  do  with  the  boys  is  a  question  often  anxiously  dis- 
cusseil  in  households.  The  problem  would  seem  to  be  simple 
enough  of  solution  if  fathers  of  families  would  be  content  to 
start  their  boys  at  the  desk  or  on  shipboard  as  midshipmen. 
Capital  situations  are  going  begging,  that  is  to  say,  they  can 
be  had  when  a  smart  premium  has  been  paid  down  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  form  and  ceremony.  There  are  shi|K)wner8  ready  to 
accept  middies  by  the  dozen,  and  when  the  sailor  pupils  are 
treated  as  “young  gentlemen”  it  may  surprise  parents  to  be 
informed  that  their  expenses  necessitate  an  allowance  quite 
as  large  as  that  considered  requisite  as  a  supplement  to  the 
meagre  stipend  of  a  youth  entering  the  army.  No  great  pres¬ 
sure  is  put  upon  the  “young  gentlemen”  to  learn  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  they  fail  at  the  Board  of  Trade  examination  their 
want  of  success  involves  additional  voyages,  and,  of  conrse, 
additional  funds.  Thus  it  may  be  several  years  before  they 
receive  sufficient  pay  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and 
then  comes  a  hitch  in  the  management  of  the  Merchant  Ser¬ 
vice  which  is  not  unknown  in  her  Majesty’s  Navy.  There 
are  twenty  waiting  captains  for  half-a-dozen  available  vessels. 
How  the  clerk  fares  who  purchases  his  place  at  the  desk  very 
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much  depends  upon  the  inquiries  instituted  in  connection  mastered  all  the  difficult  rules  which  reflate  her  relations 
with  the  ^rth.  All  advertised  situations  are  not  traps  or  with  Mrs.  Brown.  Husbands  and  brothers  have  died  and 
baits  for  boobies.  We  should,  however,  warn  a  small  capitalist  been  forgotten,  and  both  good  ladies  have  had  their  trials  • 
from  joining  as  secretary  a  new  company  which,  while  hold-  but  in  the  breast  of  one  still  rankles  the  ineffaceable  recollec- 
ing  out  the  promise  of  a  liberal  enough  sal.ary,  insists  on  his  tion  of  the^  call  which  the  other  omitted  to  return.  It  has 
investing  prettv  heavily  in  the  concern  with  which  he  con-  been  sometimes  said  that  the  world  would  be  better  if  all 


nects  himself.  If  a  man  contemplates  applying  .for  a  post 
offered  under  these  conditions,  he  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
deliberate  in  his  proceedings  before  he  passes  a  cheque  to  the 
credit  of  the  novel  enterprise.  At  present  the  papers  abso¬ 
lutely  teem  with  announcements  of  secretaryships  to  be  had  at 
a  fixed  price.  Directors  are  also ‘required.  It  would  seem 
as  if  an  unsmirched  director  were  a  difficult  article  to  pro¬ 
cure.  Military  men  are  going  out  of  fashion  for  this  use, 
and  anything  under  a  general  would  fetch  but  a  paltry  price 


books  in  it  were  burned,  and  humanity  were  allowed  a  fresh 
start.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  benefit  to  society  if 
the  unwritten  code  of  social  manners  could  be  somehow 
destroyed.  To  pass  suddenly  into  an  age  ignorant  of  morn¬ 
ing  calls  and  innocent  of  card-cases  would  be  a  real  emanci¬ 
pation  for  both  sexes,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  picture  “a 
state  of  nature  ”  in  which  men  and  women  should  no  longer 
make  elaborate  toilettes  to  deck,  like  Ophelia,  their  own 
unhappiness,  and  wherein  crowded  receptions  should  no 


in  the  market.  Formerly  a  major  did,  w’hen  a  more  imposing  longer  approximate  to  the  stillness  and  silence  of  the  grave. 


decoy  could  not  be  had.  A  Bayswater  general  (this  district 
is  quite  a  preserve  of  retired  soldiers)  was  an  acquisition  to 
be  rejoiced  over.  But  many  of  the  veteran  warriors,  like 
Colonel  Newcome,  got  sadly  bit  themselves,  and  will  have  no 
more  to  do  w’ith  promoters  or  with  companies.  Members  of 
Parliament  display  a  certain  shyness  or  coquetry  in  joining 
“  boards,”  and  the  wire-pullers  must  be  driven  to  a  pitch  of 
distraction  to  launch  a  company  strong  in  the  frontispiece  of 
its  programme  or  prospectus. 

Is  not  an  amateur  author  a  booby  ?  He  has  opportunities 
of  contributing  to  a  high-class  magazine.  Instead  of  editors 
rejecting  his  advances  rudely  or  politely,  as  the  case  may  be, 
he  is  absolutely  asked,  invited,  besought  to  write.  The  state¬ 
ment  reads  as  if  the  magazine  were  a  charitable  institution, 
with  a  resemblance  to  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  at  Battersea. 
A  benevolent  individual  remembers  the  stray  and  destitute 
poets  and  poetasters  who  cannot  obtain  admission  or  shelter 
m  books  or  periodicals.  And  so  he  establishes  and  maintains 
a  refuge  for  the  dull,  w’here  they  may,  in  congenial  company, 
bay  the  moon  or  the  stars,  or  their  mistress's  eyebrow  to 
their  heart’s  content.  Or  is  the  amateur  author  obliged  to 
pay  for  being  allowed  to  speak,  to  pay  so  much  for  having  a 
story  set  out,  so  much  for  an  ode,  and  a  trifle  for  a  conundrum 
or  a  rebus  ?  We  have  never  sought  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  the  notice  to  the  amateur  author.  We  are 
not  so  bewildered  by  the  invitation  of  the  manager  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  desirous  of  going  on  the  stage.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  entertainment,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  it  at  least,  why  a  complete  tyro  should 
not  do  his  or  her  work  as  well  as  an  accustomed  hand. 
Humours  have  been  heard  before  now  that  certain  managers 
are  paid  by  actresses  for  placing  them  in  prominent  parts 
and  positions.  There  is  no  booby-fishing  here,  nothing  but  a 
plain  bargain,  clearly  understood  on  both  sides.  It  is  when  | 
the  stage-struck  nincompoop  presents  himself  to  act  “  Hamlet”  ! 
that  our  advertising  manager  is  conscious  of  having  secured  j 
a  good  haul.  Hamlet  must  come  dowm  heavily,  of  course,  for  ' 
his  folly.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  regular  scale  of  charges  for  j 


In  his  curious,  if  not  strictly  veracious,  account  of  the  Court 
I  of  Prester  John,  the  traveller  Webbe  relates  how  that  august 
monarch  had  about  his  table  “  sixty  kings  wearing  leaden 
crowns  on  their  heads  ;  ”  and  he  further  adds  that  “  continu¬ 
ally  the  first  dish  of  meat  set  upon  his  table  is  a  dead  man’s 
skull,  clean  picked,  and  laid  in  black  earth.”  We  cannot  but 
detect  in  this  picture  of  the  notable  monarch’s  system  of 
entertainment  a  forecast  of  our  own  social  habits.  The 
guests  at  a  modern  English  dinner-party  seem  often  to  wear 
leaden  crowns  upon  their  heads  ;  and  if  a  skull,  flanked  with 
black  earth,  is  seldom  an  item  set  down  in  the  menu,  this  is 
rather  because  the  visitor  at  our  feasts  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  he  is  mortal.  Each  guest  is  now  his  own 
skeleton,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  excessive  joy. 

How  or  why  it  is  that  the  most  cheerful  men  and  women 
assume  in  society  this  leaden  crown,  that  weighs  down  their 
brows,  is  not  at  first  easy  to  discover.  There  has  never  been 
an  ungovernable  desire  in  humanity  to  crucify  the  flesh,  and 
even  if  such  a  desire  existed,  a  dinner  party  would  not  be  the 
chosen  scene  of  its  exercise.  The  true  explanation  must,  we 
think,  be  sought  in  the  importation  into  social  life  of  a  fanatic 
regard  for  ritual.  We  must  confess  that  in  religious  affairs 
the  Ritualist  seems  to  us  to  have  a  better  justification  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  amiable  essay  has  been  able  to  discover 
for  him.  The  Church  service,  as  it  stands,  with  its  accumu¬ 
lated  prayers  and  praises,  is  just  a  trifle  doll,  and  the 
worshipper  needs  some  more  powerful  stimulant  than  is 
supplied  by  the  provincial  accent  of  the  parish  clerk  in  the 
responses,  or  the  musical  treat  provided  at  long  intervals  by 
the  students  of  the  Sunday  school.  •  Ritualism  comes  to  aid 
the  failing  attractions  of  the  legitimate  service.  Just  as  the 
serious  drama  has  been  compelled  to  make  friends  with  the 
scene  painter  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  the  decorous 
Churcn  service  has  had  recourse  to  “  properties,”  and  if  the 
result  of  the  combination  is  a  little  grotesque  there  is  no 
great  matter  for  wonder.  But  there  is  no  such  ground  of 
excuse  for  the  importation  of  ritual  into  the  social  sphere. 
Here  it  is  not  the  cure  but  the  cause  of  dulness,  for  even  the 


filling  the  parts  in  the  tragedy,  including  even  a  florin  for  the  amount  of  excitement  produced  by  the  full  ritualistic  service 


privilege  of  being  the  cock  of  the  piece.  With  such  a  company,  is  not  a  very  good  starting  point  for  a  convivial  evening, 
a  manager  is  superior  to  fate  and  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  in  And,  moreover,  in  the  social  sphere  the  services  are  so  many 
London  audiences,  while  the  booby  Prince  of  Denmark  has  his  that  the  whole  of  life  becomes  encumbered  with  ritualistic 
vanity  gratified  as  long  as  his  money  holds  out,  and  then  performances.  There  is  the  ritual  of  a  dinner  party,  and  the 
joining  the  profession  for  a  livelihood,  is  discovered  to  have  ritual  of  afternoon  tea ;  the  ritual  of  receptions,  and  the 
promoted  himself  in  it  by  Christmas  to  the  exalted  position  ritual  of  morning  calls  ;  and,  in  truth,  life  is  now  so  beset  on 


of  occupying  the  off-leg  of  an  elephant  in  the  pantomime. 


SOCUL  RITU.VL. 

A  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  lately  took  occasion  to 
lament  the  lost  .art  of  dining.  He  maintains,  with  a  certain 


every  side  with  menacing  ceremonials  that  personal  freedom 
is  seriously  endangered.  Perhaps  the  ritual  of  dinners  is  the 
worst  to  endure  without  protest.  The  dinner,  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  ought  to  be  the  most  delightful  of  all  entertainments. 
The  physical  conditions  are  naturally  favourable  to  talk,  and 
in  the  evening  roost  men  are  ready  for  talk,  but  these  natural 
elements  of  enjoyment  are  not  cultivated  or  developed.  ^  To 
have  a  small  portion  of  sweet  champagne  solemnly  deposited 


supfwrt  from  the  inward  convictions  of  us  all,  that  dinner  in  a  massive  wine  glass,  at  intervals  throughout  a  long 
})arties  are  now  solemn  shows  rather  than  convivial  meetings,  dinner,  can,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  “exhilarate 


and  that  the  guests  are  no  more  than  clumsy  actors  in  a 
j)ageant  organised  solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hostess. 
There  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  substance  of  this  complaint. 
Many  persons  before  to-day  have  found  dinner  parties  dull 
performances,  in  which  the  performers  do  not  even  know 
their  parts  ;  nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  protest  against  the 
fashion  of  dulness  has  found  utterance.  But  the  letter  is 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  a  suggestion  contained  in  it  as  to  the 


no  mortal ;  ”  and  even  when  the  materials  of  the  feast  are 
beyond  reproach,  the  elaboration  with  which  they  are  set 
forth  is  an  evil  of  equal  magnitude.  One  “  dead  man’s  skull 
clean  picked  ”  could  not  have  so  depressing  an  effect  as  the 
interminable  courses  set  forth  in  a  hot  room,  lighted  ^ 
or  by  large  candles  fixed  on  a.  level  with  the  eye.  Alost 
modem  dinners  are  very  much  too  long  and  too  elaborate. 
The  guest  worth  pleasing  does  not  care  to  know  the  full 


present  cause  of  an  evil  very  widely  admitted.  The  writer  capacities  of  the  kitchen,  or  the  endless  resources  of 
throws  out  a  hint,  which,  however,  he  does  not  develope,  that  invention.  He  requires  only  that  the  dinner  shall  be  ordered 
social  as  well  as  raligious  life  is  at  this  time  oppressed  by  with  taste,  and  set  forth  without  solemnity,  and  these 
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excessive  ritual.  Society  has  become  a  ceremonial  of  a  very 
solemn  kind,  and  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  can  hope  to 
do  more  in  the  brief  span  of  existence  than  perfect  ourselves 
in  the  difficulties  of  social  worship.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  there  is  some  truth  and  force  in  the  suggestion.  Life 
is  short,  and  art  is  very  long,  nor  is  there  any  art  so  difficult 
of  acquirement  as  that  most  intricate  and  complex  craft 
uirough  which  we  gain  the  freedom  of  modem  society.  Mra. 
omith  has  grown  old  and  feeble,  before  she  has  completely 


raquirements,  which  seem  in  themselves  so  simple,  he  very 
rarely  meets  with.  Burton,  in  his  excellent  work,  instances 
certain  kinds  of  meats  which  he  enumerates  as  the  sure 
causes  of  melancholy ;  but  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
temper  of  a  modern  dinner  party,  he  would  surely  nave 
added  to  his  list  all  such  viands  as  figure  on  the  nunus  o 
modern  dinner  parties.  But  ritualistic  melancholy  was  no 
among  the  numerous  varieties  considered  by  Democritus 
J  unior. 
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I^BADINO  SPIEIT8  IN  FBBNOH  JOUBNALISM. 

M.  Louis  Yeuillot. 

Men  and  manners  in  France  change  with  astounding 
rapidity,  and  journalista  more  so  than  most  other  men.  The 
palmy  days  of  the  French  press,  the  days  of  the  Armand  Carrels, 
Girardins,  the  Bertins,  have  fled  long  ago ;  nor  have  thev 
been  equallea  since.  Autres  tempi,  attires  mceure,  which 
in  this  case  means,  against  the  rule,  that  the  times  of  yore 
yfere  something  better  than  what  they  are  now.  Of  this 
gtrong,  ardent  phalanx  o£  publicists  of  1830,  whose  dis- 
cossioDS  were  cairied  on  in  so  high  a  spirit,  and  a  style  so 
maoly)  only  a  few  survive  ;  but  their  old  excellence  is  gone. 
There  is  but  one  man  among  them  who  writes,  moves  and 
thinks  with  all  the  old  freshness  of  youth,  that  is  M.  Yeuillot. 
For  full  thirty  yemrs  he  has  snapped,  barked,  torn,  and 
thrown  ink  in  the  faces  of  other  people ;  with  unabated  vigour 
he  still  barks  and  tears  for  the  behoof  of  religion,  giving  an 
ever  convincing  proof  of  the  small  amount  of  go<^  even  a 
man  of  genius  can  do  for  a  religion  such  as  his. 

When  the  history  of  the  religious  controversies  of  this 
age  shall  be  written,  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  will  be  found  the 
writer  who  has  transcended  all  others  in  talent  and  insolence 
in  the  defenoe  of  the  Holy  See.  Bossuet  broke  lances  for 
Catholicism,  so  did  the  bloodthirsty  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  Jesuits  and  honest  men  who  have 
done  battle  with  courage  and  talent  for  the  doctrine  of 
lofallibility ;  but  in  his  s^le  of  warfare  against  reason  and 
enlightenment,  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  is  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  religion.  Who  ever  possessed  to  an  equal  degree  that 
sciirrilons  and  scalding  satire,  that  incredible  command  of  ful¬ 
some  adjectives,  that  utter  want  of  scruple  or  mercy,  that  flerce 
and  grim  mockery  with  which  he  assails  his  antagonists,  who¬ 
ever  they  may  be  ?  His  talent  is.  perhaps,  the  greatest  in  con¬ 
temporary  journalism,  but  not  that  which  the  tamest  writer 
would  envy,  for  to  write  thus  it  is  felt  that  a  man  must  despise 
himself  more  than  he  despises  others.  There  is  no  more  debasing, 
sickening  task  than  that  which  consists  in  writing  for  princi¬ 
ples  and  ideas  which  he  who  defends  them  holds  in  supreme 
derision  and  disbelief ;  and  the  perusal  of  M.  Louis  Yeuillot’s 
foaming  philippics  conveys  so  much  of  the  impression  that 
he  is  anything  but  a  believer,  that  there  are  few  readers  in  Paris 
who  would  seriously  maintain  the  sincerity  of  his  creed.  And 
when  one  comes  to  consider  his  professional  life,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  talent,  and  the  rabid  violence  of  his  expressions  ; 
when  one  links  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  editor  of  the  Un/ivers,  is,  to  use  his  self-applied 
expression,  the  Beadle  -of  the  Catholic  temple,  and  not,  what 
nature  made  him,  a  confirmed  and  uncompromising  cynic. 
M.  Yeuillot)  although  he  was  always  Yeuillot,  was  not  always 
Yeuillot  the  servant  of  the  Pope.  Born  in  the  first  year  of 
this  century,  having  reached  the  age  of  reason  under  the 
rule  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  the  young  oflspring  of  a 
mere  cooper,  gifted  as  be  was  with  a  vast  amount  of  brains, 
and  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  best  wa^  of  using  them,  was  no  man  to 
bend  under  the  yoke  of  superstition.  For  some  vears  be  groped 
bis  way  in  the  provincial  press ;  then  returned  to  Paris,  tried 
polemics  under  M.  Ghiizot’s  protection,  and  with  his  habitual 
lucidity  discovered  that,  however  powerful  was  his  intellect, 
and  however  incisive  his  style,  he  had  to  cope  with  men  of  ability 
equal  to  his.  Beyond  a  doubt  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  might  have 
made  a  great  name  in  the  opposition  press ;  but  what  he  was 
seeking  was  not  a  fi^d  oi  rivals,  bnt  a  pedestal  which  he 
might  have  all  to  himself.  Before  long  it  became  obvious  that 
he  bad  arrived  ai  his  ends.  The  manner  in  which  he  operated 
his  volte  face  was  sufficiently  clever  and  curious  to  be  made 
known.  An  uimretending  trip  to  Home  was  devised ;  M. 
Yeuillot  went  on,  or  rather  made  pretence  of  going  oflF,  as  a 
farieur;  bearrived  with  the  same  unassuming  and  worldly  gait 
in  the  Holy  City,  went  to  see  the  Pope  out  of  mere  idle  curio¬ 
sity,  and  left  the  holy  presence  and  the  Yatican  a  convert  and 
a  devotee.  Things  passed  off  precisely  as  the  free-thinker  ex¬ 
pected  ;  the  affair  made  a  sufficient  uproar  in  religious  and 
mundane  circles.  Good  heavens !  a  sceptic  iourmdist  turn 
thus  a  Homan  when  on  pleasure  bent  ?  The  finger  of  Provi¬ 
dence  was  too  palpably  discernible,  though,  insinuated  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  it  might  have  alighted  on  a  better-looking 
man  than  M.  Yeuillot.  As  M.  Yeuillot  pretended  to  go  to 
Rome  as  a  fianeibr,  likewise  he  pretended  to  return  to  Paris  a 
convert,  and  it  was  not  long  b^ore  the  public  was  given  notice 
that  the  new  champion  of  faith  bad  both  fangs  and  claws.  A 
cign  that  the  best  aefender  of  a  good  cause  has  not  always  the 
best  of  a  controversy,  unless  he  be  endowed  with  uncommon 
powers  of  vituperation,  was  often  given  by  the  results 
of  M.  Yeuillot’s  battles.  Many  a  staunch  and  clever  com¬ 
batant  for  the  cause  of  common  sense  was  disabled  by  the 
saintly  pugilist.  In  the  art  of  invective  M.  Yeuillot  pos- 
*^d  qualifications  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpas^ ; 

added  to  an  ingenious  facility  for  sophism,  and  an  admi- 
^le  command  of  the  French  language,  enabled  him  to  adopt 
to  argumentative  system  of  his  own.  He  was  far  too  know- 
^8  not  to  be  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  platform  if  he 


allowed  controversy  to  drift  into  an  ordinary  channel ;  he 
therefore  abstained  from  replying  to  free-thinkers  by  aught 
but  insult,  ridicule,  and  personal  imputations.  In  the  abstract, 
it  is  no  very  difficult  achievement  to  reply  to  a  good  argument 
that  he  who  puts  it  forth  is  a  rufiian  ;  but  M.  Yeuillot  had  a 
way  of  saying  the  word  which  told  fearfully  on  his  victims, 
and  the  French  pnblio,  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  an  object  m 
ridicule,  was  immensely  amused  by  the  tournaments  in  which 
the  Ultramontane  mountebank  cut  so  brilliant  a  figure. 

In  these  times  of  triumph  the  famed  Univers  came  into 
existence,  with  M.  Yeuillot  as  editor.  As  he  advanced  in 
years,  his  epithets  notably  increased  in  number  and  flavour. 
His  articles  became  absolutely  repulsive,  and  the  abuse  of 
invective  deprived  his  style  of  much  of  its  first  lightness. 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  this  gifted  writer  took  horrible 
pleasure  in  plucking  in  the  gutter  for  mud,  and  throwing  it 
in  the  face  of  the  most  illustrious,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
religion.  For  few  literary  geniuses  were  spared  by  him, 
although  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Yictor  Hugo,  a  for¬ 
midable  reply  effectually  stopped  his  frenzied  libels — George 
Sand,  Sainte  Beuve,  Theophile  Gautier,  Henan,  had  their  por¬ 
tion  of  invective.  Nor  was  M.  Yeuillot  on  the  best  terms  with 
his  own  friends.  By  way  of  change,  he  from  time  to  time 
whipped  a  bishop  or  two,  and  aimed  a  dart  at  a  cardinal. 
The  violence  of  the  Univers  became  such  in  1800  that  the 
Imperial  Government  decreed  its  death.  Leisure  being  thus 
afforded  to  M.  Yeuillot,  he  enclosed  his  vituperation  in  books 
instead  of  inserting  it  in  journal.  He  wrote  verses,  satires, 
and  lives  of  saints. '  M.  Yeuillot  published  ^  Les  Odeurs  de 
Paris " — a  hodge-podge  of  sketches  of  men  and  things,  con¬ 
taining  some  really  fine  pages.  But  for  fdl  his  talent  there 
was  one  quality  he  could  never  acouire — taste.  The  book 
abounded  in  magnificent  pages  and  accumulations  of  real 
filth.  In  *•  Les  Couleuvres  *  he  posed  himself  as  the  Catholic 
Juvenal.  These  are  specimen  verses  in  M.  Yeuillot’s  softest 
style 

8i  in  veux  voir  quelle  guenille 
Peat  devenir  Tesprit  humain, 

Si  ta  veux  faire  an  pea  chemin 
Avee  le  poro  et  le  gorille ; 

Si  ta  veux  voir  I’aflrease  mort 
Gr^ant  in  sa  fa^on  la  vie 
Groaillante,  infecte,  inassoavie 
Des  fanges  sans  nom  qn'elle  mord, 

Ouvre  cea  litres  oU  s’^talent 
Lea  pestes  qni  nous  font  moarir ; 

Tu  saaras  quelt  parfums  exhalent 
.  Les  peoples  en  train  de  poorrir. 

Paris  was  always  his  bugbear.  He  never  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  denouncing  it  as  the  sentina  of  the  world.  But  the 
Parisians  are  tons  enfants.  This  might  have  made  Paris 
uncomfortable  for  the  amiable  poet,  and  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  sentina  of  Europe  for  Home,  the  city  of  his  dreams. 
A  good  deal,  however,  is  forgiven  to  a  man  of  ability.  In 
return  for  this  indulgence,  he  said  of  Paris 
O  Paris,  entrepot  des  choses  ^oule^s, 

Yieux  terrain  des  recaeils,  des  obarniers,  des  Agents, 

Bazar  de  lieux  commons  poor  tons  les  hidenx  gofits.  .  •  • 

and  elsewhere 

Ya,  guease,  et  prends  en  a  moarir 
Et  qa’on  te  voie  enfin  poarrir 
Dans  tes  ordures  colossalee ! 

Literary  scavenging  could  go  no  further.  In  1867  the 
Univers  was  allowed  to  reappear.  How  M.  Yeuillot  screamed 
himself  hoarse  since,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Home,  how  he  expressed  a  gentle  wish  that  Garibaldi 
and  his  like  should  be  tortured,  quartered,  or  broken  on 
the  wheel,  how,  in  fact,  he  consistently  fought  for  every  inch 
Infallibility  was  losing,  all  know.  Assumption  becomes  habit. 
**  Billingsgate”  has  made  him  coarse,  trivial,  and  disgusting. 
He  has  not  passed  his  life  in  casting  mud  at  other  people 
without  spilling  a  little  of  it  on  himself ;  and,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  champion  of  Pius  IX  would  appear  all  the  better 
for  a  bath.  From  a  swordsman  be  has  turned  into  a  kind  of 
prize-fighter  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  He  is  still  full 
of  strength,  nerve,  and  pugnacity ;  but  his  sun  has  lost  its 
imcomparable  brilliancy.  His  contemporaries  still  observe  him 
with  amusement,  but  his  engueulades  are  only  read  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  literature,  for  the  French  are  somewhat  tired  of  the 
antics  which  have  unceasingly  been  repeated  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  As  a  oandottiere  of  faith,  M.  Yeuillot  has  done  to  the 
Church  of  hb  choice  more  harm  than  good ;  hb  advocacy  has 
brought  it  into  contempt,  and  it  may  be  that  not  a  few  persons 
who  aspired  to  the  bliss  of  second  life  have  been  unpleasantly 
impressed  by  the  likelihood  of  spading  it  in  hb  company. 
Whether  the  editor  of  the  Univers  believes  or  believes  not  is  a 
question  to  settle  between  himself  and  hb  conscience ;  but  if, 
as  there  b  every  reason  to  think,  be  b  no  more  a  Homan 
Catholic  thmi  he  is  a  Hindoo,  he  must  sometimes  feel  wearv 
of  the  part  he  plays,  and  long  to  tear  from  hb  face  the  mask 
he  delioerately  assumed  for  life.  C.  B. 
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story  comes  in  these  volumes  down  only  to  1847 ;  there 
therefore,  is  no  record  of  the.  most  important  episodes  and 
passages  of  his  life.  This  is  no  trivial  loss.  Had  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  career  closed  at  the  last  date  specified  in  these 
volumes  he  would  have  been  remembered,  if  remembered  at 
all,  as  a  clever  Viscount,  who  pretty  impartially  gave  his 
mind  to  politics  and  racing,  who  owned  the  mare  Hhona  and 
who  proved  an  energetic  Foreign  Secretary.  He  would  not 
have  been  more  conspicuous  in  the  political  history  of  the 
century  than  Charles  BuUer  or  Homer,  or  some  half-dozen 
instances  of  brilliant  but  abortive  promise  whom  we  could 
name.  Widely  known  for  his  energetic  administration  ce 
terrible  Lord  Palmerston  was  indeed  long  before  1847.  But 
we  believe  that  we  are  right  in  sa3dng  that  this  volume 
ends  at  a  time  when  he  had  still  his  fame  as  a  statesman  to 
make,  and  that  the  Lord  Palmerston  whom  Lord  Dalling  has 
w  +1,^  « Pam,”  the  favourite  of  the  people. 


There,  sudden  dipping  to  the  vale,  the  track 
Leads  straight  to  Ayas.  Fresh  at  first  our  talk 
As  the  morning  air  ;  it  died  i*  the  ascent. 

As  on  us  pressed  the  inexorable  mule& 

Till  all  were  silent  saving  one  who  rode 

And  one  who  blithely  by  her  saddle  stepped 

As  if  the  hiUs  were  naught.  Past  summits  three — 

A  four  hours’  walk — we  reached  an  unnamed  farm — 
Lying  between  us  and  the  snow-clad  hills— 

Where  sweet-voiced  peasants  watched  bell-jingling  cows 
Drink  from  a  tank  and  pressed  them  to  the  draught— 
Above,  long  tiers  of  sonabre  feathered  pines — 

Below,  the  fruitful  many-coloured  dales. 

Here  lOn  called  a  halt ;  all  willing  were. 

And  soon  we  formed  a  circle  in  the  shade. 

Then  from  the  farm  the  guides  fetched  plenteous  lunch 
Of  bread,  cheese,  eggs,  and  most  delicious  cream, 

And  soon  again  our  talk  was  free  as  air, 

Now  touched  on  nature  and  anon  on  art, 

On  men  in  various  cities  and  their  share 
In  helping  on  the  progress  of  the  age  ; 

On  fair  dames  also ;  woman’s  rights  and  wrongs 
To  be  asserted  or  to  be  redressed  ; 

Till  Ida  waving  high  an  empty  bowl — 

“This  cream  is  nectar — fitting  drink  for  gods.” 

Some  smiled  ;  some  laughed  ;  but  Lady  Edith  spoke — 

“  Sir  Ion,  since  you  praise  the  cream  so  much 
I  claim  a  poem  on  it.  Yesterday 


portrayed  is  not  the 

the  amiable  Pococurante  whom  we  all  recollect. 

This  volume  takes  up  the  narrative  at  1841,  but  certain 
letters  of  an  earlier  date  omitted  from  the  previous  volumes 
have  been  inserted.  Though  they  were  written  at  a  time 
when  Lord  Palmerston  was  out  of  Parliament,  they  in  great 
part  refer  to  Governmental  changes  and  politics ;  and  they 
show  the  unceasing  interest  which  he  took  in  public  affairs. 
They  are  a  curious  farrago.  At  one  moment  he  writes  to  “my 
dear  William,”  his  brother,  “  I  am  glad  the  Chesnut  turns 
out  well.  I  am  riding  another  of  Biondetta’s,  now  six 
years  old,  by  Tarrare and  now  he  is  speculating  on 
Stanley’s  “game,”  Pozzo  di  Borgo’s  habits,  and  Melbourne’s 
policy.  Eacy,  boisterous,  bojdsh  letters  they  are — ^fuU  of 
anecdotes,  plain  speech,  and  graphic  touches.  “  The  KiTig 
and  the  Court  hate  us,  and  wish  us  at  the  devil.  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  that  the  King  likes  per¬ 
sonally . He  said  the  other  day  to  Cutlar  Ferguson, 

who  came  with  some  Court  Martials,  *  Aye,  you  are  just 
like  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  never  can  find  his  papers.’  ” 
Wonderfully  direct  and  candid  are  the  remarks  on  persons 
and  things ;  flippant  and  somewhat  irreverent  are  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  high  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries.  “Met- 
temich,”  Palmerston  says  in  one  letter,  “has  taken  a  fling 
as  if  bit  by  a  horse-fly,  and  Ancillon  (the  Prussian  Minister 

donkey  would 
on  men  were  always 
If  he  had 


You  said  you  had  the  art  to  write  such  things, 
Try  an  impromptu  now.”  “  An  ode  to  cream  ! 
Said  Ion  with  a  smile.  “  It  can’t  be  done.” 


Then  suddenly  a  thought  possessed  his  mind 
And  saddenea  all  his  face,  the  while  he  sung 

Life  is  never  brighter 

Than  when  Love  appears, — 

Love  in  the  East,  Life  is  a  feast 
Spread  for  joyous  years. 

Life  grows  ever  sweeter 
Still  as  Love  ascends, — 

While  our  hearts  beat,  O  may  Love  sweet . 

Shine  on  us,  my  friends. 

Life  is  never  sadder 

Than  when  Love  departs, — 

Down  in  the  West,  life’s  gloiy  and  zest. 

Sink  from  empty  hearts. 

Each  looked  at  each  and  wondered  what  this  meant. 

Said  Lady  Edith,  tossing  her  fair  head, 

“Has  this  to  do  with  cream ?  The  poem  is  well. 

But  toucheth  not  the  subject.”  Ion  this 
Answered  with  ready  wit.  “Cream  of  all  creams 
Surely  is  that  of  Life— and  it  is  Love. — 

Lightest  and  richest,'ever  to  the  top 
Of  Life’s  poor  cup  it  comes.  Take  it  away 
And  Life-skimmed  milk — remains  !  ”  Then  with  a  laugh 
He  lit  his  pipe  and  grasped  his  alpenstock, 

Saying,  “  To  the  hill !  Our  road  lies  upwards ; 

The  incline  is  steep  ;  time  passes  and  the  hour 
Is  fixed  when  we  should  dine  at  Ayas.” 

Brucione,  30th  August 


of  Foreign  Affairs)  has  mimicked  him 
Palmerston’s  judgments 


have  done, 

and  pointed — too  pointed  to  be  accurate, 


incisive 
a  bad  opinion  of 


says  his  biographer,  “ 


he  was  never 

to  be  trusted ;  if  a  good  one,  he  was  thoroughly  to  be  relied 

“Guizot  cuts  a  most 


on.”  Guizot,  for  example,  Palmerston  could  not  credit  with 
the  rudiments  of  common  honesty, 
pitiful  figure.”  “The  extract,  as  I  give  it,*^  contains  a 
plump  dementi  to  Guizot,  and  my  dispatch  to  you  says 
that  I  believe  you,  and  not  him.”  **  Ej^tchbuU  certainly 
goes  out,  and  his  live  lumber  thrown  overboard.”  If  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  a  bad  opinion  of  any  transaction,  he  said  so 
plainly,  not  to  say  rudely,  in  his  letters  and  talk.  Writing 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  about  certain  quarrels  with  Portugal, 
he  describes  them  as  “  swell  mob  quarrels,”  “  sham  rows 
got  up  to  favour  some  act  of  pocket-picking.”  In  another 
letter  he  threatens  to  “  chuck  Mehemet  Ali  into  the  Nile. 
Then,  too,  what  heightens  the  charm  of  the  correspondence 
is  the  multitude  of  amusing  personal  touches  in  which  they 
abound — ^touches  that  serve  to  give  the  idea  of  a  kindly, 
active,  Englishman.  In  all  of  the  letters  there  is  a  great 
deal  about  his  gardeners.  One  of  them  is  quite  to  his 


LORD  BALLING’S  LIFE  OF  PALMERSTON. 

The  Life  and  Corretpondence  of  Uenry  Temple^  Vucount  Palmerston, 
By  Henry  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer.  I^ted  by  Hon.  £.  Ashley, 
M.P.  Volume  111.  l^ntley  and  Son. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  book  has  suffered  much  from 
the  death  of  its  author  before  he  put  to  it  the  finishing 
touches.  Lord  Dalling  left  the  work  incomplete  and  the 
materials  in  confusion.  Some  “  eloquent  tatters”  came  into 
Mr.  Ashley’s  possession ;  these  he,  as  editor,  has  “  pieced” 
together.  But  the  junction  is  purely  and  sadly  mechanical. 
No  illustrative  or  explanatory  notes  have  been  added,  though 
the  narrative  obviously  required  not  a  few.  Though  three 
large  volumes  have  b^n  published,  the  world  cannot  say 
that  it  now  possesses  a  satisfactory  life  of  Palmerston.  The 
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jfter  the  coup  d'etat,  his  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and,  above  all,  the  justice  of  the  China  War. 
In  fact,  were  the  acts  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  Foreign 
Office  faithfully  and  fuUy  considered,  they  would,  it  is 
probable,  make  his  name  hereafter  be  mentioned  with  little 
enthusiasm  or  affection.  Fven  out  of  the  materials  collected 
in  this  volume  there  might  be  framed  a  weighty  indictment. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  his  policy  with  respect  to  Greece  and 
Spain ;  and  they  illustrate  his  faults  as  a  Foreign  Minister — 
his  restless  meddlesomeness,  his  inability  to  perceive  that 
England  should  mind  her  own  business,  and  his  disposition 
to  cut  any  knot  by  bluster  and  force.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
first  and  last  expedient,  when  any  difficulty  arose,  was  to 
send  a  frigate.  First  he  appealed  to  argument,  but  then  to 
the  fleet.  He  exhibited  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  decide 
any  perplexing  matters  by  the  threat  of  a  bombardment. 
It  was  a  weakness  on  his  part  to  regard  **a  word  and  a 
blow  ”  as  a  fine  thing  in  politics ;  and  he  reasoned  not  so 
much  in  syllogisms  as  with  seventy-fours.  He  tried  to  keep 
up  the  good,  old,  unjust  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  For  England  he  sought— we  will  admit  manfully 
sought — to  obtain  a  commanding  position  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe.  But  how  did  he  seek  to  gain  his  end  ?  Not 
by  patiently  developing  the  resources  of  the  country ;  not 
by  cherishing  peace  and  effecting  unity  at  home ;  not  by 
labouring  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  to  benefit  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  people  at  large,  so  that  they  might  be  happy 
and  thereby  strong.  No ;  he  endeavoured  to  have  a  finger 
in  every  pie ;  to  pursue  a  policy  of  restless,  omnipresent 
activity ;  a  policy  which  could  not  for  ever  be  carried  on, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  given  up  as  too  perilous 
and  impracticable,  but  the  abandonment  of  which  was 
productive  of  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame,  from  the 
consequences  of  which  we  now  suffer. 

In  this  volume  the  main  chapters  relate  to  the  policy  of 
Palmerston  with  respect  to  Greece  and  the  Spanish  Mar¬ 
riages.  We  need  not  say  that  these  chapters  are  the 
records  of  failure.  As  a  pupil  of  Canning,  Palmerston  was 
in  favour  of  the  young  Greek  Kingdom.  He  wished  to 
give  it  a  fair  start,  and  he  showed  his  anxiety  to  do  so  by 
putting  a  frigate  at  the  disposal  of  King  Otho,  and  by 
sending  to  Athens  Captain  Lyons,  who  was  intended  to 
train  up  the  young  King  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Bailing,  the  choice  was  a  mistake.  Cap¬ 
tain  Lyons  looked  well,  and  possessed  agreeable  manners, 
but  was  very  hasty  and  impetuous  ;  and  Lord  Balling,  who 
is  not  given  to  sa3ring  blunt  things,  declares  that  he  proved 
a  very  bad  diplomatist.  The  King  got  into  the  hsmds  of 
bis  German  courtiers.  Our  influence  at  Athens  was  nil, 
and  the  disastrous  end  of  Otho’s  Government  is  familiar  to 
the  world.  We  may  incidentally  state  that  an  interesting 
memorandum  relating  to  the  Greek  monarchy,  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  printed  in  the  appendix.  It 
reveals  the  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  in  favour  of 
the  elevation  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Greece, 
and  it  shows  that  to  the  infatuation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
insisting  upon  an  absurd  line  of  frontier  the  ruin  of  the 
negotiations  was  due. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  Spanish 
Marriages,  and  consists  largely  of  new  and  unpublished 
matter.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  personally  mixed  up  with 
the  negotiations.  He  was  the  instrument  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  wishes.  He  tells  us  many  things  which  are  not  to 
he  found  in  Guizot’s  famous  chapter  in  his  ‘  Memoire  pour 
Servir ;  ”  many  things,  too,  which  contradict  what  we  there 
read.  Lord  Balling’s  account  is  that  he  first  heard  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  from  Guizot’s  own  lips,  of  the  project  of 
marrying  the  two  Spanish  princesses  to  Bourbons,  and  that 
when  he  mentioned  the  conversation  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  his 
lordship  “noticed  the  information  by  one  of  those  ‘hums,’ 
accompanied  by  a  thoughtful,  and  half  satirical,  smile^ 
which,  when  anything  was  told  him  which  he  did  not 
much  like,  was  usual  with  him.”  We  need  not  recount  the 
f^ry  of  the  intrigue  thus  first  revealed,  except  to  say  that 
the  end  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  reprimanded  severely  by 
^rd  Aberdeen,  and  that  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
^k  is  intended  to  be  a  defence  of  Lord  Balling’s  own  con- 
duct ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  a  highly 
difficult  situation  he  acted  for  the  best.  He  remonstrated 


with  Lord  Palmerston  on  one  occasion,  and  warned  him  of 
the  effect  of  championing  the  Progressista  party  through 
thick  and  thin :  but  the  only  reply  he  received  was  the  ffiy 
remark  that  “  the  best  title  of  an  agent  to  the  confidence  of 
his  chief,  was  that  of  obeying  him.”  We  exculpate  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  of  almost  all  blame  “  in  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
situations  in  which  a  British  Minister  could  be  placed  ” — at 
the  Court  of  a  Queen  living  in  open  adultery  with  El  Bonito 
Miniatro,  Serrano ;  among  people  who  were  discussing  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  putting  the  king  quietly  out  of  the  way  by  a  poisoned 
cup  of  coffee  ;  exposed  to  assassination  ;  invited  to  co-operate 
in  assassinating;  and  in  communication  with  a  Ministry 
who  urged  him  to  take  a  course  which  he  believed  impru¬ 
dent.  Lord  Balling  did  the  best  a  man  in  a  false  position 
can  do.  But  can  we  also  exculpate  his  master  or  principal  ? 
We  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  morality  of  the 
course  pursu^  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  evidently  wrished 
to  make  the  utmost  possible  political  capital  out  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Queen  and  Serrano.  We  stop 
only  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Guizot’s  much  censur^ 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  Marriages  was  more 
reprehensible.  What  is  evident,  and  what  here  we  insist 
upon,  is  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  got  views  as  irrecon- 
cUable  as  those  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Minister  with  the 
independence  of  Spain  or  of  its  Boyal  family.  If  Guizot 
was  determined  that  the  Spanish  princesses  should  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  such  persons  as  should  suit  the  interests  of  France, 
equally  determined  was  Palmerston  to  form  “  an  English 
party  in  Spain.”  If  it  was  folly  and  wickedness  on  the 
part  of  Guizot  to  bring  about  the  unfortunate  marriages 
which  actually  took  place,  it  was  not  for  want  of  will  that 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  force  on  the  princesses  husbands 
to  his  own  mind.  And  what  right  had  any  one  to  reprove 
the  French  Government  for  meddling  with  Spanish  affairs 
when  our  ambassador  was  instructed  to  recommend  earnestly 
to  the  Madrid  Government  a  new  policy,  and  when  we 
avowedly  and  publicly  sided  with  the  Opposition  ?  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Guizot  were  in  this  matter,  to  use  a  phrase  coarse 
but  not  inappropriate  in  regard  to  so  nasty  a  matter,  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in 
conclusion  ohe  passage  from  a  letter  which  shows  how  Lord 
Palmerston  did  business  in  a.d.  1846  : — “  Say”  (to  Isturitz) 
“  that  we  are  not  men  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  we  can¬ 
not  stand  broken  promises ;  that  we  cannot  permit  this  evil 
interference  of  Spain  in  Portuguese  affairs ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  recollect  that  we  have  a  strong  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  Spain  has  forts.”  The 
frigate  argument  was  sure  to  crop  up.  Gunboat  influence 
was  the  only  kind  this  Minister  appreciated. 


MEECHANT  SHIPPING  ANB  ANCIENT  COMMERCE. 

The  Hiatory  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce.  By  W.  S. 

Lindsay.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Loudon :  Sampson 

Low  and  Co.  1874. 

The  ‘  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient  Com¬ 
merce’  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  one  that  for  adequate 
treatment  demands,  not  so  much  the  devotion  of  a  single 
intellect,  however  able  and  well  equipped,  as  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  many  variously-gifted  minds.  What  could  be  done 
by  an  individual  writer  with  many  remarkable  advantages 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  done,  and  if  the  two  portly  volumes  which 
form  his  present  contribution  to  his  self-imposed  task  exhibit 
many  deficiencies  when  judged  by  an  ideal  standard,  they 
have,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  filling  a  gap  that  no  existing 
work  fairly  fills.  As  a  shipowner  and  shipbuilder,  distin¬ 
guished  both  for  enterprise  and  success,  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
fully  competent  to  undertake  the  modem  chronicles  of  mer¬ 
chant  shipping,  and  to  the  history  of  commerce  in  the  past 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  the  leisure  of  years.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  labours  he  was  aided  by  friends  who  were 
not  deficient  either  in  technical  knowledge  or  in  the  width  of 
reading  that  was  required.  In  antiquarian  research  and  in 
classical  scholarship  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Vaux,  F.E.S., 
lately  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  Sir  Patrick  Golquhoun, 
was  placed  at  Mr.  Lindsay’s  service.  In  the  same  way  the 
official  information  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  matters  relating 
to  shipping  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Lindsay  by  Mr.  Fairer  and 
Mr.  Gray.  These  sources  of  knowledge  have  not  been  feebly 
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used.  Mr.  Lindsay  lias  no  gift  of  eloquence,  nor  can  he  even 
clothe  with  the  life  of  glowing  narration  the  tale  of  some 
adventurous  pioneer  of  commerce.  But  he  writes  with  sober 
good  sense,  and  when  he  is  not  tempted  to  ^verge  into 
political  commonplaces  and  moralising  disquisition  his  book 
is  generally  readable  as  well  as  instructive.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  least  entertaining  portion  of 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  history  is  that  which  might  be  made  the  moet 
brilliant  and  attinctive— that  part,  we  mean,  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  commerce  through  the  discoveries  of  the 
explorers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  No 
doubt  this  work  has  been  admirably  done  already  by  various 
writers,  and  the  attempt  to  read  Mr.  Lindsay’s  narrative  of 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  his  companions,  after  becoming 
familiar  with  the  story  as  told  by  Washington  Irving,  is  a 
hopeless  waste  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lindsay  s 
treatment  of  the  technical  branch  of  his  subject  is  fresh, 
vivid,  and  thorough,  and  we  look  with  much  interest  for  the 
two  concluding  volumes  of  the  work,  which  the  author  pro¬ 
mises  will  contain  '*an  impartial  narrative  of  the  many 
important  events  and  changes  which  have  occurred  within  my 
own  time — I  might  say  within  my  own  experience — together 
with  an  accurate  account  of  the  ships  and  maritime  commerce 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.” 

The  volumes  that  are  now  before  us  begin  with  the  very 
dawn  of  human  civilisation,  when  men  learned  that  they 
could  float  on  artificial  structures  more  easily  than  by 
swimming.  They  close  with  a  brief  review  of  the  progress 
of  commerce,  and  especially  of  shipping,  in  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of  the  great  Napoleonic  war.  This 
last  division  of  the  subject-— including  a  survey  of  the 
organisation  and  discipline  of  modem  merchants*  ships — 
we  may  expect  to  see  more  fully  developed  in  the  volumes 
that  are  to  follow.  The  intervening  space  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  strictly  historical  part  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  book, 
and,  though  the  narrative  may  ^  useful  for  reference — it  is 
evidently  compiled  with  care,  and  may  be  accepted  as  tmst- 
worthy — it  is  not  precisely  what  ought  to  be  described  as 
^‘exciting  reading.’  Mr.  Lindsay,  however,  proposes  to 
include  also  in  his  book — and  this  does  not  constitute  the 
least  interesting  part  of  his  plan — **  a  description  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Seamen  of  all  nations,”  with 
incidental  notices  of  **  their  habits,  prejudices,  and  super¬ 
stitions.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  present  volumes, 
where  we  should  expect  most  properly  to  find  them  col¬ 
lected,  these  valuable  materials  of  maritime  history  are  not 
as  conspicuously  present  as  the  reader  is  led  to  anticipate. 
We  could  have  willingly  dispensed  with  some  of  the 
archaeological  lore — illustrated,  it  is  tme,  and  rendered  con¬ 
sistent  by  the  writer’s  technical  knowledge  —  which  is 
expended  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  upon  the  shipping 
and  commerce  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  learning  that  is  accessible  enough 
at  present  in  works  of  professed  scholarship.  The  historical 
outline  of  the  advances  made  in  the  art  of  Navigation  and 
the  development  of  Trade  by  the  Italian  Republics  during 
the  middle  ages  is  a  more  novel  topic  of  inquiry ;  but  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  not  very  copious  in  his  treatment  of  it.  Again, 
when  he  comes  to  the  great  period  of  maritime  discovery, 
with  its  astonishing  conamercial  results,  which  opened  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  work  plods  with  needless 
patience  over  well-trodden  ground.  The  annals  of  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  English  Navy  under  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Henries  are  recorded  with  moderation 
and  caution  by  Mr.  Lindsay ;  so,  too,  is  the  history  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  maritime 
jealousies  and  quarrels  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  tale  of  Napoleon’s  futile  efforts  to  strike 
down  British  trade  by  his  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  the 
sequel  of  that  story  in  the  operation  of  the  **  Orders  in 
Council,”  the  development  of  the  Colonial  and  East  Indian 
trade.  There  are,  however,  still  more  interesting  chapters 
in  Mr.  Lindsay’s  book  than  any  of  these  ;  for  all  this  history 
we  may  find  elsewhere,  and  what  we  look  for  in  the  labours 
of  an  accomplished  and  industrious  specialist  is  surely 
something  that  we  can  get  nowhere  else. 

In  referring  to  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans  Mr.  Lindsay  enters  upon  a  calculation  of  their 
speed  which  includes  all  the  meagre  inferences  that  may  be. 


drawn  from  the  few  allusions  we  find  in  the  authow  dl 
elassical  antiquity.  From  these  «we  may  deduce/’ savs 
Mr.  Lindsay,  "  the  genersd  fact  that  though  owing  to  their 
construction — being  generally  from  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  they  were  broad,  with  shallow  keels  and  rarely  other 
than  square  sails — they  could  not  have  made  much  way  on 
a  wind,  they  were  capable  of  considerable  speed  when^the 
wind  was  right  aft.  Thus  Pliny  states  that  a  merchant 
ship  passed  from  Messina  to  Alexandria  in  six  days- 
another  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Ostia  in  seven* 
another  from  the  nearest  port  of  Spain  in  four,  another 
from  Narbonne  in  three,  and  another  from  Africa  in  two  ” 
But  in  all  these  cases — as  certainly  as  according  to  the 
narrative  in  the  case  of  the  ship  which  the  author  of  the 
Acte  of  the  Apostles  tells  us  ran  from  Bhegium  to  Puteoli 

(one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles)  within  two  days _ we 

may  be  quite  sure  that  the  sailors  had  a  good  stiff  breeze 
abaft.” 

Turning  to  a  very  different  part  of  the  subject  and  a 
much  later  period,  we  find  Mr.  Lindsay  pointing  out  a 
curious  and  very  mean-spirited  weakness  in  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  conception  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan. 
Decrees  was  ruthless  and  audacious,  but  if  it  was  to  strike 
at  English  commerce  as  the  Emperor  intended,  there  should 
have  been  no  faltering,  however  the  French  Treasury  might 
be  for  the  time  embarrassed,  or  however  the  French  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  might  grumble.  Yet  though  Napoleon 
made  himself  odious  to  Europe  and  roused  England  to 
unexampled  efforts  by  his  attempts  to  put  these  decrees 
into  operation,  he  could  not  resist  the  petty  temptation  of 
breaking  through  the  lines  of  his  own  policy  in  order  to 
bring  in  a  paltry  profit  to  his  Exchequer.  A  few  months 
after  the  prom^gation  of  the  Berlin  Decree  ficences  to 
import  British  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  were 
granted  by  the  French  Government  at  exorbitant  prices. 

At  Hamburg,  in  1811,  under  the  bloody  government  of 
Davost,  an  unhappy  father  was  shot  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  house  a  small  sugar-loaf  of  which  1^  family 
stood  in  need ;  yet  at  that  very  moment  Napoleon  vms 
probably  signing  a  licence  for  the  importatkm  of  a  million 
of  such  loaves.  Smuggling  on  a  small  scale  was  punished 
with  death,  but  the  Government  carried  it  on  upon  the 
greatest  scale.  The  same  regulations  filled  the  prisons 
with  victims  and  the  imperial  coffers  with  revenue.”  Is  it 
astonishing  that  the  policy  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
was  a  disastrous  failure  ? 

The  last  chapter  of  these  volumes  gives  a  sample  of  what 
Mr.  Lindsay  can  do  when  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  which 
he  will  be  exclusively  in  the  succeeding  volumes.  Thus  he 
can  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
merchant  shipping  of  England  since  1860,  when  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  were  abolished,  and  the  English  shipowners 
loudly  proclaimed  that  they  were  ruined  ;  for  he  in  person 
had  the  hardihood,”  as  he  says,  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
despondency  by  building  an  improved  class  of  vessels.  His 
most  daring  experiment  was  made  in  1863,  when  he  con¬ 
structed  ‘^an  iron  sailing  ship,  which  in  length  measured 
close  upon  seven  times  the  width  of  her  beam.”  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  warned  by  all  his  shipbuilding  friends  against 
the  monstrous  risks  of  this  innovation,  but  he  persisted  in 
giving  his  ideas  a  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  story  we 
may  allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  words,  for  it  exhibits 
more  plainly  than  any  criticism  his  claims  to  deal  with  the 
subject  he  has  chosen The  ship,  when  finished,  loaded 
in  London,  and  sailed,  writh  a  general  cargo  and  her  f^ 
complement  of  passengers,  for  Australia.  She  encountered 
rough  weather,  and  meeting  with  some  slight  accident,  had 
to  anchor  in  the  Downs  for  repairs.  The  captain,  officer^ 
and  crew  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  strength,  safety,  and 
good  seagoing  qualities  of  the  ship ;  but  a^r  this  trivial 
accident  the  popular  outcry  against  her  became  so  strong  that 
the  author  recalled  her,  and  despatched  the  passengers  to 
their  destination  in  another  vessel.  Though  his  ^uniaiy 
loss  was  very  considerable,  he  resolved  to  make  it,  r^her 
than  encounter  the  howl  of  indignation  which  must  have 
risen  had  he  sent  the  ship  to  sea,  and  any  disaster  befall® 
her,  which  might  have  happened  to  any  other  ship,  where  y 
the  lives  of  the  passengers  were  lost  or  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  crew  remained  by  her.  No  alteration  whatever  was 
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made  in  her  construction.  She  proceeded  almost  imme-  gentleman,  who  is  also  on  a  visit  to  the  Seigneurie,  is 
diately  afterwards,  with  a  full  cargo  of  general  merchandise,  somewhat  of  a  shadow  as  compared  with  other  persons  in 
to  Bombay ;  and  on  her  return  the  captain  reported  that  the  story.  We  fail  to  get  interested  in  him  sufficiently,  for 
he  never  sailed  in  a  finer  or  safer  seagoing  vessel.  Such  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  apprehend  him  as  real 
yessels  are  now  very  common,  and  many  of  them,  especially  flesh  and  blood.  As  the  story  progresses  we  discover  that 
steamers,  are  much  more  extreme  in  length  in  proportion  to  it  is  compounded  of  very  simple  elements,  but  they  are  skil- 


their  beam.  So  much  for  popular  prejudice.” 


fully  put  together.  Frazer,  as  the  king’s  representative, 
hears  of  certain  deeds  of  smuggling  which  have  been  carried 
on,  and  they  are  at  length  pursued  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
FOR  THE  KING’S  DUES.  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  do  sometliing .  substantial  in 

For  the  Hinges  Dues.  By  Agnes  MacdoneU,  Author  of  ‘Martin’s  0^  repression.  A  man  named  Renouf,  wlio  hw 

Vineyard.’  London ;  Macmillan  and  Co.  been  the  tool  of  an  abler  accomplice,  one  Maitre  Tom  Videl, 

There  is  a  naturalness  about  this  book  which,  were  it  suspected  of  killing  a  coastguardsman,  who,  in  reality, 
unsupported  by  any  other  excellence,  would  earn  our  warm  sent  to  his  account  by  Videl.  In  their  search  for  this 
commendation.  The  depiction  of  scenery,  which  seems  Frazer  and  his  officers  come  upon^  the  cottage  vrhere 

most  easy  of  accomplishment,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  ^iss  Blunt  had  taken  refuge.  They  discover  here  abun- 
difficult  branches  of  the  novelist’s  art.  Let  any  one  who  evidence  that  Renouf  has  been  harboured  in  the  cot- 

has  a  tolerably  wide  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  fiction  A  portion  of  this  evident  is  a  piece  of  French  lace 

of  the  present  day  look  round  to  discover  how  many  of  ^hich  Miss  Blunt  had  left  behind  her  in  the  cottage,  and 
them  excel  in  the  reproduction  of  nature,  and  he  will  be  corresponds  with  another  portion  which  had  been 

amazed  to  discover  the  paucity  of  their  numbers.  Various  ^o^d  on  the  rocks.  In  their  eageimess  to  serve  His 
causes  account  for  this,  but  the  chief  amongst  them  are  Majesty,  the  officers  could  not  but  believe  that  the  smug- 
two  :  the  first  is,  that  many  authors  are  not  sufficiently  g^®rs  had  dropped  it  upon  the  rocks  in  their  escape.  Jack 
conscientious,  or  will  not  give  the  necessary  trouble,  to  Cartaret,  the  brother  of  the  half-witted  girl,  is  taken 
describe  faithfully  the  localities  in  which  they  profess  to  custody,  and  it  seems  as  though  things  would  go 

fix  their  historic  action  ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  those  who  with  him,  for  he  refuses  to  communicate  any  facts 

consider  the  matter  as  too  subordinate  to  their  chief  pur-  respecting  Renouf.  Meanwhile,  Maitre  Videl,  who  has  got 
pose.  We  have  here,  however,  a  lady  novelist  who  obviously  together  a  nice  sum  by  his  nefarious  practices,  tremoles  for 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Her  novel  is  brief,  being  safety,  and  prepares  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
comprised  in  one  volume  j  but  it  is  evidently  written  with  little  incident,  however,  upon  which  he  had  not  calculated, 
a  true  artistic  eye  for  local  colour.  The  utmost  pains  have  ^  sudden  stop  to  his  career.  Descending  the  clifiP  by  a 

been  taken  to  make  the  representation  of  the  scene  of  her  rope,  in  order  to  get  to  his  ^  boat,  the  fastening  of  the  rope 
story  accurate — a  merit  which  those  who  remember  her  g^^cs  way,  and  he  is  precipitated  into  the  sea.  With  that 
pre^ous  work  will  admit  distinguished  that  also.  We  have  the  collection  of  the  King’s  dues  in  Sark  becomes  a 
no  place  for  writers  of  fiction  of  the  common,  stereot3q)ed’  ®hnpler  matter  than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  Videl  is 
cast — those  who  imagine  that,  because  they  have  an  in-  irriable  to  save  himself,  and  his  body  is  afterwards  washed 
ordinate  endowment  of  the  cacathes  scribendi,  they  are  here  ashore.  The  story  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion.  Renouf 


on  a  heaven-bom  mission  ;  but  for  honest,  careful  work, 
the  world  will  always  find  room  and  an  ungrudging  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Now  we  have  made  these  observations  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  to  be  discovered  in  Mrs.  Macdonell’s  present 


returns  from  the  Continent,  where  he  has  been  in  hiding,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  justice.  His  statements  effectually 
establish  the  innocence  of  Carteret,  who  is  released  from 
custody.  It  is  also  proved  that  the  murderer  of  the  coast- 
guardsman  was  Videl,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to 


volume  abundant  evidence  that  she  is  able  to  write  a  stoiy  ®®Bouf  is  consequently  merely  nominal.  is  the  plot  of 

not  only  agreeably  but  with  a  very  large  amount  of  talent.  though  we  must  not  omit  to  add  that  Lieutenant 

We  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  authors  whose  ^^^zer  is  made  happy  by  receiving  the  hand  of  Miss  Blunt, 
highest  praise  consists,  in  the  language  of  the  reviewers,  in  good  for  him.  ... 

the  fact  that  they  are  “able  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.”  ^  the  author  an  injustice  did  we  not 

The  world  is  getting  to  have  no  idle  hours  to  spare,  and  t’*®  ®^P'®  ®*®8“*  “^7!^ 

presently  we  hone  the  mission  of  these  writers  will  come  to  'fatten.  The  epithet  “  graceful,  so  frequently  apphed  to 


presently  we  hope  the  mission  of  these  writers  will  come  to 
an  end.  But  novels  which  are  true  in  themselves,  true  in 
art,  and  suggestive  in  thought,  will  never  die  out.  It  there- 


the  writing  of  novelists,  is  here  peculiarly  applicable.  And 
Mrs.  MacdoneU  is  also  occasionally  very  happy  in  her  ex- 


fore  becomes  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  encourage  the  P^essions  respecting  the  passions  and  emotions  Take,  for 
germs  of  that  power  which  produces  this  end,  whenever  we  J^®tance,  the  following  sentences  upon  the  old  theme  o 
have  clear  indication  of  them.  love:— “This  earthly  love,  with  aU  lU  ‘  neghgenTOs  and 

‘For  the  King’s  Dues’  has  its  action  in  the  Channel  i>orMces,’ with  all  its  waraings,  ^s  still  the  touch  of  power. 
Wands,  and  at  a  time  when  the  revenues  of  his  Majesty  The  heart  in  which  it  dwells  ^  the  counter^harm  by 
King  George  III.  were  considerably  modified  in  extent  by  7***®!*  P“®®.®  unhurt  through  the  snares  and  dangers  ot 

the  doings  of  the  smugglers  who  haunted  those  islands.  y“y  i,  }*■  ‘H®  ®1“®’  1®‘  ®°“®  P"®''  "®K*?“ 

In  the  first  chapter  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  *^®  ®'“®®' *?  g""!®  °P®“  ®®?®. 

Anaice  Blunt,  a  really  charming  person,  who  was  on  a  ®“f®  Po^-  Where  i^on,  power,  and  force  contend  in  vain 
'Wt  to  the  Seigneurie:  we  are  nearly  losing  her  in  the  for  entrance,  love  asks,  and  enters  with  her  own  golden  key. 
aame  chapter,  however,  for  being  absorbed  in  her  reading  1-°^®  »  P“»Port  from  the  hand  of  G^,  to  co^end  o.s 

of  the  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield’  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  “S?®'*  ^  J*: 

wa  cives  of  Sark,  she  had  not  noticed  that  the  waves  had  ”g”®1  witnesses,  to  tom  again.  It  h^  ^orf^ 

oompletely  surrounded  her,  and  that  she  was  cut  off  appa-  uu^gned  pleasure  to  re^  For  the  W  s  D^s.  There 

«atly  from  all  succour.  The  scene  in  which  she  gives  “’®  tr®  ?i,  f 

^ f-"*  -  ■»  •  -•  —  '■« 

^kich  she  resides  with  her  brother  and  grandmother.  again. 

^  little  further,  and  we  again  meet  with  Miss  Blunt  _ _ _ 

the  Seigneurie,  where  also  reside  the  Governor  and 
18  pretty  niece.  Miss  Dolly,  who  is  capitally  drawn.  THE  AMAZON  AND  MADEIRA. 

he  is  Qjjg  £  happy,  careless  creatures,  full  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers :  Sketches  and  D^criptxons  fr^  tU 

«  life  and  spirits,  whom  we  frV®utly  meet,  but  ;hose  Frans  Keller.  Chapman  and  HaU. 

are  somewhat  difficult  to  preserve  in  print.  The  size,  the  shape,  the  copious  illustration  of  Mr.  Keller  s 
hout  contradiction,  through  a  long  story.  The  feat  has,  handsome  folio  concur  in  proclaiming  his  principal  purpose 
owever,  been  accomplished  here.  We  cannot  extend  the  to  have  been  the  ^addition  of  yet  another  te  the  series  of 
praise  to  the  character  of  Lieutenant  Frazer.  This  beautiful  publications  which  have  of  late  arisen  to  do  duty 


V 


in  the  double  capacity  of  travels  and  Christmas  gift-books. 
His  success  from  this  point  of  view  is  so  complete  that  it 
seems  ungracious  to  complain  of  his  having  effected  no  more ; 
nor  should  we,  but  for  his  apparent  neglect  of  the  special 
object  of  his  journey.  His  exploration  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  gigantic  Amazonian  river  system  was  made  in  the 
character  of  an  engineer,  charged  to  study  the  problem  of 
rendering  the  secluded  wealth  of  Bolivia  accessible  to  the 
world.  This  magnificent  country,  placed  on  the  head 
waters  of  what  should  be  the  grandest  system  of  internal 
navigation  on  earth,  is  at  present  debarred  from  turning  it 
to  any  account  by  the  eighteen  major  and  twenty-eight 
minor  rapids  with  which  Nature,  curis  acueiis  mortalia  corda, 
has  seen  fit  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  river  Madeira.  The 
perils  and  delays  of  navigation  amid  such  impediments  have 
hitherto  deprived  Bolivia  of  her  natural  outlet,  and  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  resort  to  the  dizzy  passes  of  the  Andes,  only 
admitting  of  transport  on  mule-back,  and  leading  to  unsafe 
harbours  situated  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  continent  for 
the  convenience  of  the  European  market.  The  exports  of 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  world  endowed  with  most  varied 
wealth  are  thus  confined  to  articles  whose  intrinsic  value,  as 
in  the  case  of  silver,  or  whose  trifling  bulk,  as  with  cinchona 
or  coca,  sustains  or  eludes  the  ruinous  cost  of  transit.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  route  would  be  a  vast  gain  to  com¬ 
merce  and  civilisation,  in  which  the  interest  of  Bolivia’s 
powerful  neighbour,  Brazil,  is  only  second  to  that  of  Bolivia 
herself.  In  1867,  Mr.  Keller  and  his  associates  were  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  explore  the 
channel  of  the  Madeira,  and  report  upon  the  most  effectual 
method  of  opening  up  communication  between  Bolivia  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The*  incomparable  water-highway 
of  the  Amazon,  now  regularly  traversed  by  lines  of  steamers, 
already  brings  commerce  within  a  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Bolivian  frontier,  and  the  sole  diflSculty  is  that 
presented  by  the  rapids.  Of  three  schemes  proposed,  the 
canalisation  of  the  river  was  dismissed  as  too  costly ; 
the  construction  of  inclined  planes  for  the  traction  of 
vessels  overland  as  insufficient ;  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  were  in  favour  of  a  railway  by  which  the 
river  navigation  might  be  avoided.  Their  report  in  due 
time  engendered  the  Bolivian  Loan,  whose  history  it  is 
difficult  to  detail  without  libelling  somebody.  Considering 
Mr.  Keller’s  connection  with  this  remarkable  enterprise  in 
its  incipient  stages,  we  should  have  looked  for  much  more 
definite  information  respecting  the  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  it  to  pass.  The  truth,  we  sadly  fear,  is  that  his 
observations  were  limited  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
that  their  sum  and  substance  is  comprised  in  his  appendix 
of  hypsometrical  tables  and  measurements  of  the  principal 
rapids.  The  density  of  the  forest,  as  depicted  in  his 
sketches,  inspires  us  with  scepticism  as  to  his  having  ever 
penetrated  it  with  a  theodolite,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  survey  we  can  but  applaud  the  nicety  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation  which  adjusts  the  total  cost  at  twenty-two  millions 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  (the  odd  hundr^  thousand  is 
admirable).  We  should  like  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  timber  which  will  need  to  be  uprooted  or  sawn 
down,  and  of  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  embankment 
which,  on  his  own  showing,  will  l)e  required  to  protect  the 
railway  track  from  inundations.  Even  had  these  parti¬ 
culars  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  the  cost  of  importing, 
maintaining,  and  probably  renewing  a  little  army  of 
labourers  must,  until  the  experiment  baa  been  tried,  be 
almost  wholly  conjectural.  In  making  these  remarks, 
we  have  no  desire  to  disparage  an  undertaking  with 
the  importance  of  which  we  are  fully  impress^,  but 
rather  to  point  out  that  the  discredit  under  which 
it  at  present  labours  is,  perhaps,  less  due  to  its  inherent 
impracticability  than  to  the  negligence  of  its  pro¬ 
moters,  and  at  all  events  to  warn  those  interested  in  it 
that  Mr.  Keller’s  pages  contain  nothing  to  their  purpose. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  delineation  of  South  American 
scenery  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  numerous 
engravings  are  admirably  executed,  they  bear  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  of  perfect  fidelity,  and  their  variety  leaves 
few  phases  of  the  life  of  the  wilderness  unrepresented.  We 
are  shown  the  majestic  volume  of  waters  tranquilly  wending 
its  way  through  the  virgin  forest ;  the  falls  where  it  boils 
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and  eddies  among  masses  of  disrupted  rock ;  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  wilderness  y  the  giants  of  vegetation  bowed 
earthwards  with  antiquity,  and  almost  buried  undw  festoons 
of  parasitic  growths ;  the  Indian  hunter  and  fisherman  with 
the  manifold  varieties  of  their  prey;  the  lonely  forest 
station  of  the  India-rubber  merchant,  the  personification 
of  the  country’s  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  Jesuit  mission-house,  almost  its  sole  vestige  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  convey  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  physical,  and  in  some  degree  of  the 
human  features  of  this  marvellous  region.  The  letterpress 
though  respectable,  is  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
engravings.  It  possesses,  however,  an  independent  value 
and  clearly  was  not  composed  as  a  mere  accompaniment  to 
the  plates.  An  uneventful  voyage,  monotonously  varied  by  the 
tedious  occupation  of  dragging  the  boat  out  of  the  water  and 
into  it  again,  has  denied  the  traveller  the  seasoning  of  personal 
adventure  ;  but  if  the  narrative  is  matter  of  fact,  the  matter 
of  fact  is  valuable.  We  may  particularly  instance  Mr.  Kel¬ 
ler’s  sketches  of  the  system  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
his  account  of  the  collection  of  India-rubber,  his  lists  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country^  and  his  notes  on  the 
savage  and  domesticated  Indians.  Their  scanty  numbers 
and  backward  condition  apparently  coiffirm  Mr.  Bates’s 
theory  that  they  are  not,  after  all,  indigenous,  but  imper¬ 
fectly  acclimatised  immigrants  from  some  more  congenial 
region.  Mr.  Keller  promises  Brazil  a  large  German  immi¬ 
gration,  contingent  only  on  such  reasonable  reforms  as  the 
institution  of  civil  marriage.”  We  fear  that  the  funeral 
arrangements  will  be  found  more  urgent  than  the  matri¬ 
monial,  and  fully  share  his  confidence  that  the  immigrants 
thus  allured  are  unlikely  to  return.  However  the  case  may 
stand  with  the  highlands  of  Bolivia,  his  own  volume  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  evidence  of  the  utter  unsuitability  of  the 
Amazon  valley  to  European  colonisation  on  any  extensive 
scale.  The  sole  part  here  reserved  for  the  white  man 
is  that  of  the  trader  or  employer  of  labour — the  defini¬ 
tive  conquest  of  tropical  nature  can  only  be  achieved 
by  a  coloured  race  under  European  direction,  and,  unless 
the  pressure  of  population  compels  India  and  China  to 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  New  World,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  probably  very  distant  period  when  Braril  shall 
have  begun  to  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  Although 
employed  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  Mr.  Keller  is  no 
indiscriminate  advocate  of  its  administration,  and  he 
severely  censures  the  Bolivian  authorities  for  their  reckless 
waste  of  the  national  resources.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  stay  in  this  Bepublic  was  so  brief,  and  confined  to  an 
outlying  station.  His  scientific  knowledge  hardly  attains 
the  standard  desirable  in  an  explorer;  we  are,  however, 
indebted  to  him  for  some  interesting  geological  observations. 
He  estimates  the  time  required  to  wear  down  one  of  the 
rocky  ledges  in  the  Madeira  rapids  to  its  present  dimensions 
at  two  millions  of  years  ;  and  records  his  inability  to  find 
any  confirmation  of  Agassiz’s  belief  that  icebergs  once 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  English  version 
of  his  work  is  somewhat  mechanical,  and  too  literal  for 
elegance,  but  manifestly  trustworthy.  The  translator  or 
editor  might  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  reducing  foreign 
weights  and  measures  to  the  English  standard,  and  of 
supplying  the  unpardonable  deficiency  of  a  map. 

E.  G. 


ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ART. 

Etemen*ary  History  of  Art.  An  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Modero 
Architecture,  Sculpture.  Painting,  and  Muaic.  Bj  N.  D  An  ■ 
With  a  Preface  by  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  London:  Aaner 
and  Co. 

The  unprecedented  excellence  of  many  recent  text-bwxs 
of  the  physical  sciences  has  attracted  universal  attention. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  great  improvemen 
that  has  been  lately  effected  in  this  class  of  publications. 
In  the  first  place  the  physical  sciences  have  all  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development,  and  there  is  a 
agreement  as  to  their  objects  and  methods ;  and  in  ® 
second  place,  the  books  in  question  have  been  written  by  a 
different  description  of  men  altogether  from  those  w  o 
compiled  the  volumes  that  they  have  superseded, 
moderate  degree  of  literary  skill  is  no  longer  considered  a 
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sufficient  qualification  for  the  production  of  an  elementary 
work  on  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  Special  knowledge 
is  now  demanded  in  every  case,  and  we  already  possess  rudi¬ 
mentary  treatises  on  several  of  the  physical  sciences,  com¬ 
posed  by  men  who  are,  in  their  respective  depaitoents, 
pre-eminent  among  their  contemporaries,  not  only  as 
expounders  of  science  but  also  as  discoverers.  No  change  at 
all  corresponding  to  that  which  we  have  described  has  as 
yet  taken  place  in  the  character  and  quality  of  our  historical 
text-books.  With  one  or  two  partial  exceptions  our  abridg¬ 
ments  of  history  are  as  dry  and  uninviting  as  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  still  for  the  most 
part  bald,  unrememberable  summaries  of  events  and  dates, 
which  take  no  hold  either  of  the  intellect  or  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  no  attempt  being  made  in  them  to  explain  the 
antecedents  and  inter-relation  of  the  occurrences  to  which 
they  refer,  or  to  depict  the  inner  or  outward  life  of  the 
peoples  whose  histories  they  profess  to  relate.  There  can 
be  httle  doubt  that  the  peculiar  position  of  historical  science 
has  something,  nay  much,  to  do  with  the  marked  inferiority 
of  our  elementary  historical  works.  Historical  science  has 
not  by  any  means  been  standing  still,  but  it  certainly  has 
not  advanced  at  the  same  rate  as  physical  science,  nor  has 
it  reached  the  same  stage  of  development.  People  are  still 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  who  deny  *  even  the 
very  possibility  of  a  science  of  history,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  as  a  science  history  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Whilst 
the  subject  remains  in  this  unsettled  state,  it  is  hopeless  to 
look  for  satisfactory  text-books  on  general  history ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  as  seems  to  be  not  unfrequently  assumed, 
that  we  must  wait  until  historical  science  has  explained 
the  complex,  all-including  whole  that  we  denominate  History, 
before  we  apply  its  methods  to  the  elucidation  of  the  rise, 
growth,  and  decline  of  the  separate  elements  of  which  that 
whole  is  composed.  If  this  advice  had  been  taken  historical 
science  would  never  have  had  a  commencement.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  separate  study  of  language,  literature,  art,  and 
similar  manifestations  of  human  thought  and  feeling  that 
the  science  of  history  owes  its  origin,  and  it  is  on  the  study 
of  these  sciences  as  distinct  subjects  that  the  progress  of 
general  history  mainly  depends.  The  parts  must  be  under¬ 
stood  before  the  whole  can  be  comprehended.  Great  and 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  historical  sciences,  such  as  philology  and  comparative 
mythology,  during  the  present  century ;  and  within  recent 
years  the  methods  of  historical  science  have  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  literature 
and  art,  both  in  Germany  and  France,  as  examples  of  which 
it  may  suffice  to  cite  M.  Taine’s  ‘  History  of  English  Litera-  I 
tore,’  and  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art  in  Italy  i 
and  the  Low  Countries.  But  up  to  the  present,  works  such  | 
as  these  have  exercised  no  influence  on  our  text-books  of 
literature  and  art. 

In  an  Introduction”  to  the  volume  which  has  suggested 
the  foregoing  remarks,  its  compiler  truly  enough  observes 
that  “  the  importance  of  art  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  is  at  last  becoming  recognised  in  England,”  and  that, 
consequently,  “the  want  of  a  simple  introductory  text-book 
is  felt  by  all  engaged  in  education.”  Before  proceeding  to 
consider  whether  the  book  before  us  is  in  all  respects  fitted 
to  supply  this  want,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  “  the  | 
framework  and  the  greater  number  of  the  illustrations  are 
borrowed  from  a  small  ^  Guide  to  the  History  of  Art,’  which 
hag  long  been  in  use  in  German  schools,”  and  that  “this 
framework  has  been  filled  in  by  reference  to  standard  English,  | 
Clennan,  and  French  authorities,  and  each  division  of  the 
book  has  been  supplemented  by  a  chapter  on  art  in  Eng-  j 
land.”  In  the  list  of  works  (twenty-two  in  all),  consulted 
by  the  compiler,  we  find  Viardot’s  ‘  Merveilles  de  la  Sculp- 
Redgrave’s  ‘Century  of  Painters,’  Haweis’s  ‘Music 
and  Morals,’  and  books  by  several  other  writers  who  can  I 
bardly  be  described  as  “  standard  authorities,”  Kugler’s 
^Kunstgeschicte’  being  the  only  German  work  there  quoted. 
The  compiler’s  own  account  of  his  production  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly,  80  far,  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression, 
but  he  concludes  his  introduction  by  stating  that,  if  his  book 
awake  an  interest  in  art,  and  teach  young  people  to  recog¬ 
nise  and  appreciate  beauty  under  whatever  form  it  is  pre- 
^®nted,  the  aim  of  the  writer  will  be  fulfilled;”  a  declaration  j 


which  seems  to  indicate  so  clear  a  perception  of  the  highest 
ends  that  can  be  attained  by  an  elementary  history  of  art, 
that  it  tends  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  other  information 
he  gives  us  regarding  his  work.  Whether  the  “preface” 
furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  appropriately  designated  as  an  “advertisement  ” 
or  a  “testimonial,”  will  mollify  or  irritate  the  reader  we 
shall  not  venture  to  decide ;  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point.  With  regard  to  the  body  of  the  work  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  remark  occurs  to  us,  which  may  as  well  be  made  now 
as  later  on.  If  the  compiler  had  employed  some  typo¬ 
graphical  contrivance  to  indicate  which  portions  of  his  ^ok 
are  “  framework  ”  and  which  “  filling  in,”  he  might  have  saved 
his  critics  some  little  trouble ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
we  are  entitled  to  expect.  Besides,  the  two  classes  of  matter 
can  be  easily  disciiminated. 

We  are  not  inclined  greatly  to  find  fault  with  the  plan 
of  this  book,  which  is  admirable  in  many  respects  ;  but  we 
fail  to  see  what  advantage  is  obtained  by  lumping  text¬ 
books  on  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  music 
together  in  one  volume.  It  is  true  that  all  the  Fine  Arts 
are  connected  with  each  other.  Goethe  was  right  when  he 
sang : — 

As  all  Nature’s  thousand  changes 
But  one  changeless  God  proclaim, 

So  in  Art’s  wide  kingdom  ranges 
Our  sole  meaning,  still  the  same. 

This  is  Truth,  Primaeval  Reason, 

That  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 

And  serene  through  Time  and  Season, 

Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness. 

But  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  then  mostly  in  the  “frame¬ 
work”  of  this  volume,  that  we  find  any  reference  to  the 
ideal  element  which  is  common  to  all  the  arts.  If  we 
were  to  say  that  this  is  an  ‘  Elementaiy  History  of  Art,’ 
from  which  the  element  of  art  has  been  omitted,  we 
should  be  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  remarkably  little  art,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  in  the  work.  As  a  rule,  the  conceptions  of  the 
artists  who  flourished  at  various  periods,  and  in  the  various 
j  countries  where  Art  has  been  cultivated — i.e.,  the  eesthetic 
and  intellectual  ideas  they  embodied  in  their  works — are 
treated  as  if  they  formed  a  very  subordinate  portion  of  the 
history  of  art.  It  is  only  occasionally,  also,  that  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  influences 
prevalent  in  the  different  countries  that  have  witnessed  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  various  arts.  From  the 
point  of  view  we  have  indicated,  the  book  before  us  is  cer¬ 
tainly  defective,  but  judged  from  a  lower  standard,  the 
body  or  “framework”  of  it  is  not  without  merit,  and, 
indeed,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  few  English  books  on 
similar  subjects  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  Although 
not  likely  to  “awaken  an  interest  in  art,”  or  to  “teach 
young  people  to  appreciate  beauty,”  the  volume  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  students  of  either  of  the  arts 
of  which  it  treats. 

For  convenience  sake  and  in  order  to  save  space,  we  shall 
restrict  the  few  further  observations  we  propose  to  make  on 
this  book  to  the  section  which  deals  with  the  history  of 
painting,  premising  that,  in  its  general  tenour,  our  criticism 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  other  sections.  A  few  sentences 
from  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  this 
part  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  matter  and  style 
of  the  “  filling  in  :  ” — 

“  The  subjects,”  says  the  compiler,  “  which  a  painter  may  repre¬ 
sent  are  only  limited  by  his  powers  of  vision.  Even  the  genre 
painter  has  a  vast  field  of  selection  open  to  him,  and  may  either 
degrade  his  art  by  recording  trivial  events  or  actions  better  for¬ 
gotten,  or  ennoble  it  by  immortalising  scenes  which  will  bring  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  times  and  other  classes  vividly 
before  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  A  painter  may  be  a  landscs^, 
a  historical,  a  portrait,  or  what  is  called  a  g^re  painter.  The 
term  genre  comprehends  all  non-historical  pictures,  especially 
those  in  which  the  figures  are  smaller  than  life, — architectural, 
flower,  and  fruit  pieces,  and  representations  of  what  is  called  still 
life  (i>.,  dead  game,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.)— and  in  any  or  all  of  these 
branches  of  his  art  two  courses  are  open  to  the  artist  He  may 
adopt  what  is  known  as  the  grand  or  ideal  style,  and  attempt  to 
express  the  highest  idea  conceivable  of  natural  perfection,  or  he 
may  choose  the  realistic  or  naturalistic  style,  and  exhibit  things 
exactly  as  they  are,  without  alteration  or  improvement.” 

This  passage  requires  no  comment ;  and  the  definitions 
which  follow  are  equally  erroneous  and  confused.  Turning 
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to  the  filling  in  ”  in  the  body  of  this  division  we  find  the 
great  leader  of  the  Romanticists  dismissed  in  the  following 
sentence : — 

With  Ingres  and  G^ricault  we  must  rank  Delacroix  (1799- 
18^).  a  brilliant  colourist,  whose  works  greatly  resemble  those 
of  G^ricault. 

The  pupil  who  forms  his  opinion  of  the  position  occupied 
by  Delacroix  in  the  history  of  French  art  from  this 
r^erence  will  have  a  good  desfl  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to 
learn.  That  “  Clarkson  Stansfield  slani^j  at  the  head  of  the 
English  realistic  school  of  landscape  painting  ”  will  be 
novel  information  to  most  people,  and  nobody  will  be  more 
surprised  than  Messrs.  Orchardson,  Marks,  and  Pettie  to 
learn  that  they  “  are  perpetuating  the  excellences  of  Wilkie 
in  their  treatment  of  familiar  incident.”  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  supplementaiy  chapters,  on  Art  in 
England,”  are  worse  than  valueless.  That  the  filling  in  of 
this  work  has  lx;en  so  badly  executed  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  on  account  of  the  excellent  arrangement  and 
general  soundness  of  the  framework.”  If  Mr.  D’ Anvers 
had  simply  furnished  us  with  a  translation  of  the  German 
text-book,  it  would  probably  have  been  worth  while  to 
examine  it  in  detail.  As  a  whole  the  architectural  section 
of  this  work  seems  to  us  the  most  satisfactory.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  truth  in  the  following  observations  on  the 
present  position  of  this  art  in  England  : — 

Our  architects  can  no  longer  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
practising  revived  Gothic,  and  the  other  revived  Classic.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  revived  Greek  is  falling  into  disuse, 
whilst  Renaissance  is  perhaps  coming  into  favour,  and  the 
transitional  architecture  of  Queen  Anne’s  day  is,  strange  to  say, 
being  brought  forward  by  men  who  till  now  have  been  chiefly 
known  as  supporters  of  revived  Gothic.  As  examples  of  this, 
the  very  latest  fashion  in  art,  we  m.ay  name  the  New  Zealand 
Chambers,  in  Fenchurch-street,  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and  the 
New  School  Board  Offices,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  by  Mr. 
Bodley. 

G.  T. 


MR.  SMITH. 

Mr,  Smith  i  a  Purt  of  his  Life.  By  L.  1).  Walford-  Dlarlfwootl  and 
Sous. 

A  name  may  suggest  as  much  as  any  more  elaborate  title 
for  a  novel.  We  have  had  Nanej's,  Kittys,  Doras,  an 
admirable  Helen,  and  a  never-to-be-forgotten  Emma,  not  to 
speak  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  the  tear-compelling  Clarissa 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  stately  Romola  of  our  own 
times.  Such  names  as  these  may  call  up  any  amount  of 
romantic  anticipations.  The  heroine  will  be  young  and 
beautiful ;  she  will  undergo  the  usual  share  of  trials  and 
sufferings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  she  will  either  be 
united  to  the  husband  of  her  choice  or  will  pine  away  and 
die  of  a  broken  heart.  Again,  Pelham,  or  Kenelm  Chil¬ 
lingly,  or  Alton  Locke,  or  Phineas  Finn  may  plunge  us  into 
complications  and  adventures  where  the  love  passages  are 
interwoven  with  political,  metaphysical,  or  social  problems. 
But  what  can  ‘  Mr.  Smith  ’  bring  to  one’s  mind  except  the 
essence  of  commonplace,  das  Gemeine  in  position,  in  age,  in 
surroundings ;  in  ever3rthing,  mediocrity.  Accordingly,  our 
first  introduction  is  to  a  short,  stout,  grey  man.”  Never¬ 
theless,  the  book  is  lively  and  amusing.  We  get  thoroughly 
interested  in  Mr.  Smith;  short,  stout,  grey,  and  fifty  years 
old.  We  like  his  ways,  sympathise  with  his  feelings,  are 
glad  when  he  comes  to  be  popular  at  Eastworld,  and  are 
triumphant  when  he  conquers  the  prejudices  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  magnates. 

The  story  is  the  simplest  possible.  There  is  little  or  no 
mystery,  no  sensationalism  of  any  kind ;  but  life  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town  is  represented  well  and  naturally.  The  small 
traders  are  disappointed  when  a  single  man  comes  to  occupy 
the  large  new  mansion  on  the  Hill.  The  butcher  thought 
that  in  this  fine  house  “there* was  rooms  as  meant  roast- 
beef,  and  there  was  rooms  as  meant  saddles  of  mutton  and 
sweetbreads.”  The  grocer  and  baker  thought  the  inn¬ 
keeper  or  some  one  had  told  them  there  was  a  family ;  the 
innkeeper  had  been  led  to  expect  that  the  owner  “  was  a 
young,  dashing  spark  who  took  a  deal  of  wine  and  kept  a 
many  horses.”  The  doctor’s  wife,  a  manoeuvring  mother 
with  two  marriageable  daughters,  had  her  own  reasons  for 
wishing  Mr.  Smith  a  younger  man. 


“Neither  Maria  nor  Clare  would  evar  look  at  him,  she  was  sure 
of  that— girls  were  so  foolish.  Toose  silly  TolDtons  would  laugh  at 
him,  as  they  did  at  everybody,  aud  M  iriaand  Clare  would  join  in 
with  them.” 

The  Tolletons  are  three  handsome,  motherless  girls,  who 
go  on  pretty  tmuch  as  they  please,  and  get  snubbed  for 
their  giddiness  by  Lady  Sauffrenden,  the  great  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Helen,  the  eldest,  is  very  beautiful;  sdl 
three  have  tall,  well-moulded  figures,  and  they  affect  a 
style  of  dress  which,  however  it  may  become  them,  is 
almost  ludicrous  when  copied  by  the  dumpy  Maria  Hunt. 
There  are  many  discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling 
on  the  new  comer.  This  is  happily  settled  by  a  postscript 
to  the  letter  Lord  Sauffrenden  writes  from  London : — “  If 
Mr.  Smith  has  come  to  his  house  yet,  will  you  ask  Philip 
to  call.  Ask  him  from  me.  The  Lorrimers  know  Smith, 
and  they  say  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.” 
And  so  Mr.  Smith  is  entertained  at  the  Castle  on  Lord 
Sauffrenden’s  return,  and  all  Eastworld  follows  the  lead. 
But  Eastworld  has  also  decided  that  Mr.  Smith  should  not 
remain  a  single  man.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  determined  that  his 
fine  house  and  large  fortune  shall  be  the  prize  of  her  Maria. 
Admiral  Fulton,  whose  unmarried  sister,  aged  thirty-nine, 
lives  with  him,  meets  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Castle,  regrets  that 
he  had  not  called  at  the  Hill,  and  sets  about  making  up 
for  lost  time.  “  Ten  thousand  a-year,  French  cook,  bilhard- 
table,  and  ’34  port ;  what  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  leave 
his  card  before  1”  “  Confound  the  fellow’s  name  1  If  he 

were  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  rolled  into  one,  he  didn’t 
care.  If  Cornelia  could  only  hook  on  there,  it  would  be 
the  snuggest  anchorage  for  him  that  ever  an  old  craft  got 
into.”  The  good-natured,  gossiping  Lord  Sauffrenden,  who 
would  gladly  visit  at  Freelands  only  for  his  wife,  thinks 
Helen  Tolleton  will  be  the  favoured  one,  and  communicates 
his  suspicions  to  his  friend.  Captain  Wellwood,  enjoining 
him  “not  to  tell  Milly.”  “She’s  rather  sharp  on  girls; 
and,  of  course,  she  would  not  like  that  about  Smith.” 
Poor  Lord  Sauffrenden  thinks  it  hard  that  the  only 
pleasant  house  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  closed  against 
Ilka,  idlks  of  the  T'e  in  private  with  Philip  Wellwood,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  that  Helen  would  settle  down  and 
make  a  capital  wife.  Philip  does  not  quite  relish  the  idea, 
and  is  bitter  against  the  T's,  though  he  uses  his  privilege  of 
visiting  at  Freelands  pretty  often.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Philip  Wellwood  is  not  rich,  and  feels  himself  neglected 
for  the  new  comer.  And  Helen,  the  gay,  fascinating,  not 
over-scrupulous  coquette,  lays  snares  for  the  elderly  bachelor. 
“  Helen  is  twenty-one,  and  tired  of  being  Miss  Tolleton.” 
Mr.  Smith,  moreover,  does  not  seem  altogether  an  easy  prey, 
and  this  piques  her.  Helen’g  is  the  best-drawn  character  in 
the  book.  The  gradual  way  in  which  a  sense  of  the  folly  of 
her  past  life  grows  upon  her  as  she  feels  the  influence  of 
this  sincere  and  upright  man,  and  the  frequent  mixture  of 
the  old  leaven  with  the  new  impulses,  are  very  natural  and 
lifelike.  It  is  the  first  good  influence  the  motherless  girl 
has  known.  All  goes  on  smoothly  till  a  Colonel  Aytoun 
and  his  wife  come  to  Christmas  at  the  Castle,  The  visit  is 
mentioned  in  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Smith  and  Helen, 
and  each  has  an  arriere  pensee  connected  with  it.  Colonel 
Aytoun,  an  unprincipled  roue,  had  robbed  Mr.  Smith  twenty 
years  before  of  his  promised  bride,  and  had  since  broken  her 
spirit  by  his  neglect  and  cruelty.  Helen’s  secret  is  a  more 
dangerous  one.  When  just  emancipated  from  school  she 
and  her  father  had  met  this  man  at  the  castle.  He  came  to 
Freelands  and  gave  them  a  pressing  invitation  to  Aytoun 
Abbey.  The  invitation  was  in  due  form ;  but  when  they 
went  there  Mrs.  Aytoun  was  shut  up  in  her  room  under 
pretext  of  ill  health.  In  spite  of  this,  Helen,  almost  a  child, 
gay  and  imprudent,  stayed  on  with  her  over-indulgent 
father,  and,  pleased  at  being  made  so  much  of,  was  con¬ 
tinually  with  Colonel  Aytoun.  When  he  presumed  on  this 
encouragement  she  took  fright,  and  got  her  father  to  leave 
at  once.  This  was  four  years  ago,  but  she  dreads  Mr.  Smith  s 
knowing  it.  “  Her  conquest  so  far  had  been  easy,  but  it 
was  not  yet  complete.  She  thought  of  Colonel  Aytoun,  jmd 
felt  that  it  might  never  be  completed.”  After  enduring 
much  annoyance  from  this  man,  who  perseveres  in  foremg 
himself  again  into  her  presence,  Helen  determines  on  tellmg 
Mr.  Smith  the  whole  truth.  He  has  taken  an  opportunity 
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of  relating  his  story  to  her,  and  Helen,  partly  on  calcolation 
but  still  more  from  her  confidence  in  his  goodness,  tells  biTn 
of  the  visit,  and  confesses  that  “  they  fiirted  horribly.”  Mr. 
fimith  is  stunned,  and  Helen  feels  the  change.  She  thought 
he  was  more  noble.  **  If  she  had  fallen  in  his  eyes,  so  had 
he  in  hers.”  But  the  estrangement  is  only  momentary,  and 
he  declares  that  his  regard  and  esteem  are  higher  than  ever. 
All  this  part  about  Colonel  Aytoun  is  decidedly  overdrawn. 

No  woman  with  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Aytoun 
would  have  been  so  easily  led  to  give  up  a  Mr.  Smithy  as 
the  author  has  painted  him,  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  for 
guch  a  man.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  most 
indulgent  father,  be  his  weakness  what  it  may,  would 
remain  with  his  young  daughter  at  the  house  of  a  worth- 
.  less  man  of  fashion  without  the  companionship  of  one  of 
her  own  sex.  After  this  Helen  is  laid  up  with  a  sprained 
.  ankle,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  left  Eastworld  looking  on  his 
feelings  for  this  beautiful  girl  as  too  presumptuous  to  be 
indulged.  Helen,  lying  in  her  sick  chamber,  wearies  over 
the  recollection  of  her  coquetries  : — 

How  is  it  that  everything  she  has  ever  done  seems  all  at  once  to 
bo  wrong. 

There  was  that  young  Lance,  and  Buckley,  and  Gordon,  and 
hosts  of  others,  besides  poor  Waiter,  who  really  cared  for  her  more 
than  half  the  rest  put  together — how  she  had  gone  on  with  them 
ill.  Some  had  her  hair,  some,  flowers  she  had  worn,  some  had 
gloves  ;  one  or  two  even  had  letters.  How  foolish  she  had  been  to 
write  those  letters. 

.  They  had  made  themselves  and  her  too  rather  ridiculous. 

And  here  in  the  midst  of  her  repentant  feelings  she 
bursts  out  laughing.  Still  she  does  repent  sincerely  of  all 
this,  but  now  the  chance  of  amendment  is  lost.  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  returns,  stung  by  the  evil  tongue  of  Colonel 
A)’toun  into  making  his  proposal.  He  is  accepted,  but  a 
terrible  catastrophe  occurs,  and  Helen  is  left  to  ponder  over 
a  deeper  lesson  than  she  had  yet  received. 

We  see  Helen  Tolleton  years  after  this,  on  Philip  Well- 
wood’s  return  from  India.  Everything  is  altered.  She  is 
now  always  at  the  Castle,  and  the  greatest  favourite  with  its 
mistress.  Lord  Saufirenden  again  indulges  his  match¬ 
making  propensities,  and  Helen  accepts  her  former  a<knirer. 
He  asks  her  some  days  before  their  marriage  to  tell^  him 
what  has  changed  her. 

“I  knew  once,”  she  answered,  simple,  noble,  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Philip,  softly ;  “I  know  Mr.  Smith.”  • 

On  the  whole,  the  women  are  better  drawn  than  the  men. 
Lord  Sauffrenden’s  good-natured,  gossiping  curiosity,  and 
Mr.  Tolleton’s  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  his  daughters 
are  overdone,  and  even  Mr.  Smith  has  not  the  sharp,  dis¬ 
tinct  individuality  of  the  female  characters.  There  are  a 
few  vulgarisms,  and  the  girls  (excepting  Helen)  are  too 
often  in  want  of  clean  neckties.  We  are  quite  unprepared 
for  the  catastrophe,  and  have  not  been  led  up  to  the  point 
of  wishing  for  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Helen.  Still,  if 
this  is  a  first  novel,  it  is  one  of  considerable  promise. 


OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY. 

Old  Mydddtont  Money.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Miss  Hay  is  an  ambitious  novelist.  She  has  selected  a 
difficult  intricate  plot,  and  has  peopled  her  book  with 
various  sorts  and  shades  of  character.  Her  story  is  in 
many  ways  cleverly  written.  She  knows  how  to  make  an 
amusing  story,  and  delights  in  carrying  along  her  readers, 
unsuspecting  and  mystified,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  a 
disclosure,  and  then,  in  throwing  them,  in  their  surprise, 
“all  of  a  heap.” 

A  vast  fortune  is  to  be  left  by  an  old  Anglo-Indian  lady 
(“Old  Myddelton’s  ”  surviving  sister)  as  she  may  think 
proper ;  and  her  relatives  are  summoned  to  meet  her  at  her 
London  mansion,  that  she  may  see  them  all  before  deciding 
which  shall  inherit  it.  They  all  go ; — Mrs  Trent,  the 
worldly  widow,  and  Theodora,  her  worldly  daughter ; 
Hervey  Trent,  the  idle  captain ;  Lawrence  Haughton,  the 
^rd  and  canny  lawyer,  and  his  thrifty  sister ;  Phoebe, 
their  silly  little  ward ;  and  Honor  Craven,  youngest  of  all 
the  relatives,  and  a  lovely,  warm-hearted  girl.  The  only 
oue  of  Old  Myddelton’s  kin  who  is  not  present  is  his 


nephew  and  supposed  murderer,  Gabriel  Myddelton,  who 
escaped  from  prison,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  a  certain  Boyden  Keith, 
who  has  lately  come  amongst  them,  and  is  in  love  with 
Honor,  is  not  actually  this  very  Gabriel  Myddelton ; 
and  some  secret  tracking  and  document-hunting  is  going 
on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
two  men.  When  the  whole  party  assemble  at  the  London 
mansion,  they  are  transfixed  with  horror  at  discovering 
that  their  vastly  wealthy  relative  is  one  and  the  same 
person  with  a  little,  eccentric,  bothering  old  lady  who 
j  has  been  living  amongst  them  in  the  country  for  some 
I  time,  and  to  whom  one  and  all,  save  Honour,  have  been 
j  exceedingly  curt  and  cold  in  their  behaviour.  Honor, 
of  course,  inherits  all  the  money ;  and  in  course  of  time 
further  discoveries  prove  that  Gabriel  is  innocent  of  hi.s 
uncle’s  murder,  and  likewise  that  Gabriel  and  Boyden 
Keith  are  not  identical.  After  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  lip.  Honor  marries  Boyden ;  whilst  the  perfectly 
innocent  and  upright  Gabriel,  now  also  married,  comes 
back  to  England,  and  the  worthy  are  rewarded  and  the- 
unworthy  punished  in  a  proper  and  becoming  manner. 
There  are  other  intricacies  in  the  plot.  The  lawyer 
Haughton  loves  Honor ;  little  Phcebe  loves  lawyer  Haugh¬ 
ton.  Captain  Trent  is  almost  engaged  to  Theodora,  but  is 
in  love  with  Honor  all  the  time,  and  eventually  marries 
Phoebe.  Boyden  Keith  has  a  mysterious  lady-friend,  who 
is  the  cause  of  much  suspicion  and  trouble,  but  who  turns 
out,  after  all,  to  be  Gabriel’s  loving  young  wife.  All  these 
ins-and-outs  make  the  novel  a  perfect  “Comedy  of  Errors ;” 
and  it  is  really  a  relief  to  us,  as  we  are  as  sure  it  must  have 
been  to  the  authoress,  when,  somehow,  everything  comes 
right  at  last. 

Although  we  admit  that  Miss  Hay  shows  talent  in  her 
clear  delineation  of  character,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  drama,  we  think  that  she  has  attempted  too  difficult 
a  task  in  ‘Old  Myddelton’s  Money.’  Her  novel  falls  off 
towards  the  end.  When  Honor  is  left  a  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful  orphan,  and  heiress  to  untold  wealth,  we  think  it  rather 
a  blunder  that  Miss  Hay  represents  her  and  her  little  cousin 
Phoebe  as  living  alone  in  a  fashionable  Kensington  house, 
belles  of  the  London  season,  and  subject  only  to  the  pleasing 
supervision  of  their  kind  cousin.  Captain  Trent.  Miss  Hay 
may  be  carried  away  by  her  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  her 
lovely  heroine,  but  we  are  not ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  Miss  Honor,  in  thus  setting  up  housekeeping  on  her 
own  account,  was  doing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  eccen¬ 
tric  thing.  If  Miss  Hay  would  be  a  little  less  ambitious  in 
her  selection  of  plots,  events,  and  people,  she  would,  we  have 
no  doubt,  produce  a  very  good  novel  indeed. 
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iiKcinEjr  |jiuuui;i/iuu.  X118  eaniesii  poems  aispiay  **delurht: 
in  natural  phenomena ;  ”  he  “assiduously  courted  the  mu^ »» 
and  diligently  attended  to  the  Sunday-school  classes.  “One 
to  whom  friendship  waa  so  great  and  powerful  a  thing  was 
sure  to  turn  his  attention  also,  for  speculative  and  literary 
purposes,  to  that  affection  which  binds  two  hearts  into  one 
as  ordinary  friendship  never  can.”  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
speculative  and  literary  result : — 

The  convolvalas  clings  up  the  stem  of  the  corn, 

And  bangs  its  bright  bells  in  the  snmmer-gilt  hoar ; 

So  woman,  sweet  woman,  is  formed  to  adorn  ; 

And  man  as  the  stem  mast  support  the  rich  flower. 

Her  smile  is  a  fragrance  ;  her  speech  is  a  balm, 

The  essence  of  all  that  is  dnlcet  in  life  ; 

The  wave  of  thy  bosom  shall  sink  to  a  calm 

And  flow  as  flows  tranquil  the  breast  of  thy  wife. 

There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  all  the  dreariness  of  the  local 
celebrity  and  his  pretensions,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
Mr.  Holland  did  not  find  a  biographer  less  extremely  tedious 
and  unaware  of  his  real  position.  * 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke’s  Kandy  Book  of  the  PuUic  Worehip 
Regulation  Act  (H.  S.  King),  is  a  very  clear  and  thorough 
exposition  and  explanation.  Although  Mr.  Brooke  points  out 
with  due  emphasis  that  the  Act  is  strictly  what  it  is  called 
“  An  Act  for  the  better  Administration  of  the  laws  respect¬ 
ing  the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship,”  and  that  its  whole 
result  is  to  provide  a  more  direct  machinery  for  trying  sup¬ 
posed  offences  against  the  law  in  certain  matters,  be  is  not 
content  with  an  explanation  of  the  machinery,  but  endeavours 
to  state  fully  what  the  law  is  on  such  points  as  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act.  Anybody  who  looks  through  this 
handy  book,  and  realises  aU  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  law,  will  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  boast  about  putting  down  Ritualism. 

The  Vagaries  of  a  Pen^  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  “  Versa- 
tilius”  (C.  H.  Clarke),  is  a  book  that  will  yield  the  greatest 
delight  to  those  whose  taste  does  nut  shrink  from  fun  that  is 
extravagant,  boisterous,  farcical  and  “  vulgar.” 

Mr.  Martineau’s  pamphlet  on  Religion  as  affected  by  Modern 
Materialism,  a  reprint  of  a  collegiate  address,  would  nave  been 
read  with  more  interest  if  it  had  appeared  a  few  weeks  earlier. 
It  is  an  answer  to  Professor  Tyndall,  and  people  are  now  more 
curious  to  know  what  is  to  be  said  in  answer  to  John  Stuart 
Mill.  It  may  be  doubted  also  whether  Mr.  Martineau  will  do 
much  good  beyond  perplexing  the  minds  of  his  students,  by 
trying  to  rout  his  opponents  with  sonorous  periods,  soleinu 
witticisms,  and  the  hazy  verbosities  of  German  philosophy. 
Mr.  Martineau  entirely  misunderstands  the  position  of  those 
opponents  when  he  asks,  after  stating  all  the  resources  of  the 
“  Materialist,”  as  Mr.  Martineau  conceives  him,  “  by  what 
manipulation  of  your  resources  will  you,  for  example,  educe 
consciousness  ?  ”  The  genesis  of  consciousness  is  a  problem 
that  nobody  pretends  to  be  able  to  solve  except  believers  in 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation.  Mr.  Martineau  reaches, 
at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet,  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  all 
solutions  of  the  difficult  problems  of  Ontology  and  Theosopher, 
which  is  to  take  for  granted  that  the  reason  has  a  certain 
power  of  intuition.  That  solution  enables  each  individual  to 
make  up  his  mind  comfortably  with  very  little  trouble.  But 
all  Mr.  Martineau’s  statements  cannot  be  converted  into  terms 
so  simple.  Such  sentences,  for  example,  as  “  The  universe,  as 
known,  being  throughout  a  system  of  thoaght-rdations,  can 
subsist  only  in  an  eternal  Mind  that  thinks  it” — are  sati^ 
factory  only  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with  phrases,  and  shirk 
the  intellectual  effort  of  trying  to  understand  them. 

How  about  Fiji?  by  “R.”  (E.  Stanford)  is  a  serviceable 
pamphlet,  but  comes  also  a  few  weeks  too  late.  The  author 
1  is  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and  has  inserted  a  comical  slip  to 
'  lay  the  blame  on  the  printer.  He  quotes  Sir  H.  Robinson  s 
telegram  of  Oct.  15,  and  adds  : — “  While  yet  in  the  press,  me 
above  telegram  has  reached  us,  and  will  fully  account  for 
what  would  certainly  not  have  been  anachronisms,  had  tM 
printer’s  devil  been  a  little  more  lively,  or  the  message  tarnea 
but — hours  longer  on  the  way.” 
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gallery,  such  as  Mai-ks,  Leslie,  Calderon,  Wallis,  Whistler, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  absent,  and  the  few  men  of  recog¬ 
nised  position,  such  as  Poynter,  Yeames,  Val  Prinsep,  Watts, 
and  Alma  Tadeiua,  who  are  present,  care  only  to  suggest  the 
possibilities  within  them,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
pictures  in  the^  exhibition  well  worthy  of  study,  and  in 
geveral  cases  their  modest  dimensions  are  their  only  drawback. 

As  Jules  Dalou^s  **  Paysanne  Franyaise”  is  the  only  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  room,  we  may  as  well  glance  at  it  first  This 
terra-cotta  head  is  from  the  famous  mother'and-child  group 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year.  Every  one  must  be  glad  that  M.  Dalou  has  become  a 
permanent  resident  in  this  country  ;  for  it  is  only,  in  our 
opinion,  by  such  art  as  that  of  M.  Dalou  that  the  uneducated 
eye  of  the  ordinary  Briton  will  ever  be  startled  into  a.  sense 
of  form. 

Following  the  order  of  the  catalogue  as  near  as  may  be,  we 
will  indicate  rather  than  criticise  such  pictures  as  appeared 
to  us  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.  Regamey’s  **  Un 
Bivouac  des  Tirailleurs^’  (3),  is  a  strong,  dark  picture,  which 
should  have  been  compensated  for,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  being  framed  in  gold ;  but  the  artist  has  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  clack,  and  the  eye  is  offended.  “  The  Great 
Fire  at  the  Pantechnicon  ”  (20),  is  another  vigorous  bit  of 
colour  in  the  Plutonic  key,  but  its  author,  E.  Richmond,  the 
Academician,  knew  better  than  fall  into  M.  Regamey’s 
error.  N.  Epps  has  been  able  to  carry  out  in  perfect  taste 
a  very  quaint  conceit  in  the  frame  of  No.  284,  “Because 
the  Music  went  that  way.”  In  fine  contrast  to  M.  Regamey 
in  the  matter  of  pitch,  Lionel  Smythe’s  two  girls  “  Hay¬ 
making”  (5),  like  Schafer’s  “Summer  Time”  (4),  comes 
refreshingly  forward.  J.  Aumonier,  in  “  After  Rain  ”  (30), 
water  rushing  impetuously  over  boulders,  has  studied  his 
subject  well,  and  painted  it  with  unflinching  nerve  in  a  large 
and  effective  way.  Some  would  say  the  water  is  wanting  in 
liquidity,  but  those  who  have  watched  the  rush  and  fall  of 
water  in  circumstances  like  those  before  us  will  allow  that  the 
artist  is  startlingly  true  to  Nature.  Another  artist,  true  to 
Nature,  only  in  a  different  way,  is  W.  H.  Hopkins.  His 
tired  hounds  and  hunters  plodding  their  way  home,  after 
having  had  “  The  best  Run  of  the  Season  ”(14),  shows  a  keen¬ 
ness  of  observation  which  the  sporting  visitor  alone  will  be 
able  to  appreciate.  Brewtnall’s  “  Sinbad  ”  (31)  is  well  drawn 
and  highly  dramatic  in  action,  and  Frank  Dillon’s  “  House  of 
the  Mufti  Sheikh  el  Mahadi”  (37)  looks  a  couple  of  yards  off 
like  a  Lewis.  Mr.  Ruskin  hates  Eastern  art,  because  he  says  it 
spoiled  John  Lewis ;  but  if  interiors  like  the  one  before  us 
are  to  be  executed  at  all  it  can  only,  we  should  imagine,  be 
done  in  the  manner  of  the  Academician  or  of  Mr.  Dillon. 
We  would  call  attention  a  little  farther  on  to  Joseph  Knight’s 
“  Summer’s  Eve  ”  (64),  and  to  the  “  Moated  Grange  ”  (68),  of 
W.  Christian  Symons,  for  the  nice  low  tone  pervading  both. 
Some  of  Fantin’s  “  Roses  ”  (54),  are  in  this  neighbourhood,  so 
also  is  a  “  Study  of  Poppies”  (61),  by  Miss  Kate  Thompson. 
The  former  study  compels  attention,  the  latter  solicits  it,  and 
bids  fair  one  day  to  command  it  Frank  Walton’s  “  Mother’s 
Meeting  ”  (70) — a  lot  of  sleek  cows  of  a  well- pronounced  breed 
assembled  in  a  barn-yard — is  capitally  painted,  but  very  dan¬ 
gerously  named.  Titles  of  this  class  are  quite  a  pitfall 
to  those  art-critics  who  trust  more  to  the  page  of  their 
catalogue  than  they  do  to  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  name  would  be  doubly  treacherous  in  this  case,  because 
Mothers’  is  put  by  the  painter  in  the  possessive  singular. 
French  soldiers  Shelled  out”  (71),  by  Ernest  Crofts,  must 
surely  illustrate  an  episode  he  himself  has  witnessed,  so  full 
of  life  and  character  is  it.  A  little  farther  on  are  silvery  little 
landscapes,  called  “Knapp  Mill,  South  Devon”  (83),  by 
Ernest  A.  Waterlow ;  and  “  Under  the  Willows  ”  (114),  by  G. 
Harvey.  Lexden  L.  Pocock’s  rendering  of  early  moonlight 
on  the  limpid  waters  of  Fishguard  Bay,  and  “  Pont-y-Pair 
Falls”  (123),  by  Clough  Bromley,  are  both  of  them  good. 
The  figure  pictures  in  the  neighbourhood,  deserving  like 
praise,  are  William  Wise’s  “Poor  Travellers”  (123),  and 
“Under  the  Pears/’  by  R  Epps.  “April  Sunshine”  (102),  by 
J.  L  Pickering,  and  “Ustarily  in  the  Pyrenees”  (103),  by 
F.  A.  Bridgman,  are  excellent  examples,  especially  the  latter, 
of  open-air  effect.  “Salmon  Fishermen  mending  Nets” 
(85),  by  C.  Napier  Hemy,  and  Robert  Macbeth’s  “  Fishing 
^ts  Nestled  in  the  Bay,”  are  among  the  best  things  on  this 
wde  the  gallery,  and  Alexander  Maclean’s  “  Flower  Girl  ” 
(93) — if  he  is  a  young  man — is  a  very  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance.  The  most  individual  picture,  however,  on  this 
side,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  gallery,  so  far  as  figures  are 
wncerned,  is  the  Postmaster-General’s  Office  at  Tangiers,  by 
J;  E.  Hodgson,  A.R.A.  The  character- painting  here  is 
sunply  delightful ;  and  if  any  of  our  London  flour  merchants 
or  com  factors  visiting  the  gallery  should  scan  his  attire  as 
be  does  business  with  the  postmaster,  they  will  discover  a 
^  their  missing  sacks  are  put  to  which  they  never  con¬ 
templated. 


We  purpose  returning  to  this  gallery  at  a  convenient 
opportuni^,  and  in  the  meantime  would  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  now  being  held  in  Suffolk-street,  closes  on  the  6th 
proximo.  Leaders  in  figure  pictures  like  Mrs.  Cameron,  and 
in  landscape  like  E.  W.  Wilson,  and  a  host  of  other  widely- 
known  manipulators,  will  be  found  in  splendid  force. 

John  Forbes- Robertson. 


DRAMA. 

o  ■  - 

THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

The  Court  Theatre  opened  last  week,  and,  though  the  two 
plays  then  put  on  the  stage  are  not  new,  they  are  sufficiently 
clever  and  amusing  to  [deserve  a  second  notice  on  their  re¬ 
appearance  after  the  autumn  recess.  The  neat  decorations  of 
the  Court  Theatre,  in  which  a  soft  rose  colour  predominates, 
go  peculiarly  well  with  bright,  mirth-provoking  plays  :  and 
Peacock's  Holiday  and  Brighton  are  very  well  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place,  provoking  about  as  much  laughter  as  one 
can  conveniently  permit  oneself  in  an  evening  without 
being  exhausted,  and  keeping  studiously  clear  of  all  graver 
excitement. 

The  plot  of  “  Peacock’s  Holiday  ”  is  of  the  slightest,  and 
the  play  mi^t  be  dull  enough  but  for  the  clever  acting  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  who  enacts  the  capital  part  of  Peacock.  > 
Peacock  is  a  humble  London  tradesman,  whose  education  has 
been  neglected,  but  who  yet  has  a  soul  above  his  business, 
takes  some  part  in  vestry  business,  and  likes  to  travel  and  to 
record  his  impressions.  When  the  curtain  rises,  he  appears 
at  an  hotel  in  Wales,  to  which  he  has  gone  with  his  wife  and 
pretty  daughter  Mary  (Miss  R.  Egan),  to  climb  Snowdon, 
and  get  new  pulsations.  But  tribulations  pursue  him  in  the 
shape  of  two  young  suitors  for  his  daughter’s  hand,  Robin 
Swayne  (Mr.  £.  S.  Vincent)  and  Stephen  Tickell  (Mr.  W. 
Bentley).  Robin  is  a  good,  generous  youth,  and  keeping  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  family  establishes  a  Tery  solid 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Papa  I^^cock  by  saving  his  life 
when  he  is  thrown  off  a  donkey  and  very  nearly  down  a  rock. 
But  Stephen  is  a  deeper  schemer,  and  by  getting  into  a  hole 
on  Snowdon,  and  allowing  Peacock  to  drag  him  out,  gains 
the  warmest  affections  of  his  preserver.  Peacock,  by  a 
cleverly-turned  satire  on  a  well-known  failing  of  human 
nature,  is  made  to  pet  and  love  the  man  whose  life  he  sup¬ 
poses  himself  to  have  saved,  and  to  get  colder  and  colder 
towards  the  man  who  claims  to  have  saved  his. 

Presently  also  another  difficulty  arises,  in  which  Stephen 
again  plays  a  more  judicious  part.  There  is  a  Yankee  General 
(Mr.  C.  Steyne)  staying  at  the  Snowdon  inn.  In  the  Visitors’ 
Book  he  finds  an  enthusiastic  “  impression  ”  recorded  by  Pea¬ 
cock,  in  which  Wales  is  spelt  witn  a  superfluous  h.  He  at 
once  enters  a  commentary  upon  the  fact.  Paicock,  after  pre¬ 
serving  Stephen’s  life,  feels  himself  big  with  another  “impres¬ 
sion,”  and  calls  for  the  Visitors’  Book.  He  reads  the  General’s 
comment,  and  sternly  writes  his  impression  that  “  the  General 
is  a  hass  !  ”  Soon  alter  Peacock  returns  to  London  ;  and  the 
General,  discovering  the  insulting  entry,  thirsts  for  bis  blood, 
and  pursues  him.  A  stormy  scene  ensues  in  Peacock’s  par¬ 
lour.  Peacock  is  terribly  frightened,  but  affects  to  treat  the 
affair  as  a  joke.  The  Yankee,  however,  gives  him  three  grim 
alternatives,  and  at  last  Peacock,  after  many  fluctuations  of 
feeling,  and  ludicrous  attempts  to  appease  the  enraged  General, 
hits  upon  the  idea  of  flaring  up,  professing  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  intentions,  and  writing  secretly  to  the  police  to  stop 
the  encounter.  His  resolution  to  fight  becoming  known  to 
the  family,  Robin  informs  the  police,  and  comes  to  receive 
Peacock’s  thanks  ;  while  the  more  politic  Stephen  also  writes 
to  the  police,  but  applauds  Peacock’s  courage,  and  offers  to 
act  as  his  second.  This  second  blunder  of  !^bin's  threatens 
to  cut  off  all  his  hopes  of  matrimony,  but  providentially 
Peacock  overhears  Stephen  boasting  of  the  success  of  his 
duplicity,  and  at  once  turns  his  back  upon  him,  and  gives  his 
daughter  where  her  affections  have  long  been  engaged,  to  the 
deserving  Robin. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hill  makes  endless  fun  out  of  the  character  of 
Peacock;  his  constant  blunders,  his  pig-headed  obstinacy, 
his  vanity,  and  tetchiness  under  conjugal  or  filial  correction. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  happier  representation 
of  the  irritable  comic  father,  a  thoroughly  imperious  old  boy, 
whose  irrepressible  vivacity  is  constantly  getting  him  into 
laughable  situations,  who  fusses  perpetually,  and  will  tolerate 
no  fuss  but  his  own.  There  is  not  a  dull  moment  while 
Peacock  is  on  the  stage  ;  he  adapts  himself  so  completely  to 
every  change  of  circumstance  that  he  is  always  bringing 
some  new  side  of  his  character  to  light.  The  other  actors  in 
the  piece  have  not  much  to  do.  The  glorious  Peacock  is  so 
thoroughly  cock  of  the  walk  that  he  will  let  nobody  talk  but 
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himself.  The  only  moment  during  which  his  supremacy  is 
chulleuged  is  by  the  Yankee  in  his  own  parlour,  and  Peacock 
is  not  the  man  to  submit  to  that  quietly.  The  General  is 
well  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Steyne  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Bentley, 
wlio  is  new  to  the  stage,  plays  the  part  of  Stephen  with  quiet 
effect,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  the  making  of  an  actor  in  him. 

Of  “  Brighton,”  the  main  piece  at  the  Court  Theatre,  we 
spoke  at  more  length  on  its  first  production.  It  also  is  laugh* 
able  enough,  though  the  construction  of  the  play  is  much  less 
perfect,  and  the  fun  is  considerably  heavier  than  in  “  Pea¬ 
cock's  Holiday.”  The  main  incidents  are  adapted  from  the 
American,  and  retain  traces  of  their  origin.  Yet  it  is  a  very 
successful  piece  ;  the  hero  being,  to  some  extent,  a  man  of  the 
period,  ana  his  particular  vanity  resulting  in  highly-comical 
complications.  Mr.  Robert  Sackett  (Mr.  C.  Wyndham)  is  a 
young  man  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  falling  in  love,  and 
whose  heart  is  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  dear 
creatures  at  the  same  time,  each  while  she  is  in  possession 
appearing  to  him  the  most  adorable  of  women.  This 
polvgamous  instinct  of  Mr.  Sackett’s  is  shown  to  the 
audience  by  bringing  all  three  ladies  to  the  Aquarium 
at  Brighton,  where  they  try,  with  extreme  feminine  inge¬ 
nuity,  to  find  out  one  another's  lovers  ;  and  by  contriving 
that  they  shall,  one  after  another,  encounter  the  amorous 
Sackett,  and  one  after  another  receive  protestations  of 
his  consuming  passion  and  vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  This 
is  bad  enou^ :  but  presently  Mr.  Sackett  meets  with  still 
another  fair  one,  a  young  lady  married  to  a  jealous  old  man, 
and  she  is  at  once  added  to  his  list.  At  last,  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  series  of  accidents,  he  is  found  out  by  all  the  ladies 
in  quick  succession.  The  fourth  act,  in  which  the  discovery 
takes  place,  is  naturally  very  stirring.  Mr.  Wyndham  repre¬ 
sents  Sackett  with  considerable  effect.  He  is  so  rapt  in  his 
devotion  to  his  mistress  when  he  first  comes  on  the  stage,  so 
earnest  in  praise  of  her  unique  beauty,  that  the  audience  is 
fairly  wild  with  surprise  when  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sackett’s 
affections  are  readily  transferable  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Miss  Litton,  as  one  of  the  admired  young  ladies,  has  but  a 
slight  part  to  play,  but  plays  it  with  extreme  tact  and 
delicacy.  If  one  were  to  be  hypercritical,  one  would  say  that 
Miss  Litton’s  representation  is  a  little  too  youthful  for  the 
age  of  Effie  Remington  :  that  young  lady  is  stated  somewhere, 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  twenty-four,  and  Miss  Litton  makes 
her  look  much  nearer  seventeen.  As  the  subordinate  character 
of  Vanderpump,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  fun  of  the  piece  :  hia  cheerful  manners,  his  good-natured 
reception  of  Mrs.  Vanderpump’s  relentless  snubbing,  and, 
above  all,  his  delight  in  his  own  jokes,  are  irresistible. 


iue  xNtuK.  oi  Xiugiauu  xvei.um  or  yesterday  shows  that 
that  establishment  is  gaining  in  strength  slowly  but  surelv  • 
the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has  increased  ♦  ’ 
33j  per  cent.  ^  ^ 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  the  principal  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  settlement  of  the  half-monthly  account  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed  to-day.  Owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Money  Market,  and  the  slack  time  caused  bv 
it,  the  transactions  entered  into  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
fortnight  now  settled,  were  not  to  such  an  extent  as  have 
been  lately  noticed  on  such  occasions.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  this  settlement  would  be  completed  satis¬ 
factorily,  combined  with  a  favourable  Bank  Return  a 
sudden  rebound  occurred  in  most  departments  which 
had  previously  been  very  depressed ;  tne  result  is  that 
in  most  classes  of  Securities  there  is  an  advance  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  prices  since  last  Friday.  In  the  Railway  Market 
Brighton  Stock  has  been  extensively  bought  on  expectation 
of  a  good  dividend,  and  of  very  encouragingtraffic  receipts 
during  the  coming  six  weeks.  North  Western,  Great 
Western,  and  Midland,  which  have  been  of  late  unfavour¬ 
ably  influenced,  have  also  recovered,  while  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict  Ordinary  and  Preference  are  firm  at  a  moderate 
advance.  Great  Eastern  has  been  almost  exceptionally 
flat,  a  bad  feeling  being  created  by  the  coming  issue  of 
new  capital,  while  North  British,  a  line  in  almost  as  bad  a 
position  as  the  Great  Eastern,  is  now  quoted  at  65j,  an 
advance  of  3^  on  the  week.  It  is  rumoured,  however,  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  North  British  line  being  acquired  by 
the  pow’erful  Midland  or  the  North  Eastern  Company.  In  the 
Foreign  Stock  Market  the  tendency  has  been  more  favour¬ 
able  than  in  any  other  department,  and  there  is  a  rise  observ¬ 
able  in  most  classes  of  Stocks,  but  Uruguay  have  fallen. 
United  States  Government  Bonds  have  not  maintained  a  firm 
tone,  and  show  a  fall  of  ^  per  cent,  on  the  week.  Erie  and 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railw^ay  Securities  fell  sharply 
on  the  publication  of  Captain  Tyler’s  Report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  former  Company.  He  states  that  the  expenditure 
of  a  further  large  sum  on  the  line  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  carry  its  traffic,  and  to  make  a  return  to 
its  shareboldei's.  Erie  Shares  show  a  fractional  reduction  from 
last  Friday’s  price,  and  the  Bonds  a  fall  of  1  to  2  dollars. 
Canadian  Railway  Securities  have  been  firmer  on  an  antici¬ 
pated  alteration  of  the  through  rates  for  traffic  which,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  panic  in  America,  have  been  current,  to 
the  great  depreciation  of  railroad  property.  Large  specu¬ 
lative  purchases  of  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Stock  have 
caused  a  rise  of  6/.  lOs.  during  the  week.  Indian  Bailway 
Stocks  show  depression.  Some  of  the  most  solid  of  the 
Bank  Shares  have  advanced,  including  Bank  of  Australasia, 
Imperial  Ottoman,  and  others.  The  Markets  to-day  have 
not  been  so  firm,  and  the  opinion  generally  seems  to  be  that 
flat  prices  will  be  apparent  during  the  coming  week. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Gresham  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  held  on  Thursday.  The  report 
stated  that  the  new  premiums  for  the  year  amounted  to 
43,016/.  8s.  3d.;  the  annual  income  to  471,684/.  128.  4d. ; 
and  the  realised  assets  to  1,999,871/.  8s.  3d. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  slightly  benefited  by  the 
Bank  Return  and  by  the  ease  of  money,  the  quotations  this 
evening — 92 J  to  93 — showing  an  advance  of  from  ^  to  ^  p-  c. 
Indian  Government  Securities  have  also  improved  f  to  1  p.  c. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks,  North  British  have  advanced 
3;^^  per  cent,  on  speculative  operations ;  Chatham  and  Dover 
Preference  2| ;  Brighton  and  Metropolitan  2^ ;  Caledonian 
Great  Northern,  “A,”  Ij;  North  Western  1§ ;  Great 
Western,  Midland,  and  Sheffield  Ordinary  1^  ;  Metropolitan 
District  1| ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  North  Eastern,  Shef¬ 
field  Deferred,  and  South  Eastern  Ordinary  1 ;  Chatham  wd 
Dover  Ordinary  i  ;  Great  Eastern  and  ^uth  Eastern 
ferred  § ;  and  London  and  South  Western  ^  per  cent  The 
last  quotations  to-night  are  : — 

Caledonian,  93| ;  Great  Eastern,  401 ;  Great  Nortncni, 
139-  ditto  “A”  158:  Great  Western.  114;  Lancashire 


ST.  JAMES  S  THEATRE. 

The  “  comedy-bouffe,”  of  strangely  mixed  and  uncertain 
authorship,  produced  at  this  theatre  under  the  title  of  “The 
Black  Prince,”  would  be  more  successful  if  it  were  less  indif¬ 
ferently  acted.  An  official  explanation  of  the  authorship  is 
given  in  the  programme,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  outline  of  the  libretto  is  taken  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Farnie  from  “  Un  Voyage  en  Chene,”  and  the  music  has  been 
selected  from  works  by  M.  Charles  Lecocq  which  are  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
novelty  in  Mr.  Farnie’s  proceeding,  and,  probably,  no  harm 
done,  so  long  as  there  is  a  proper  acknowledgment ;  but  the 
treatment  of  M.  Lecocq  by  his  publishers  is  more  open  to 
question.  When  people  read  in  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
oomedy-bouffe,  in  which  the  music  is  by  M.  Lecocq,  they  do 
not  expect  to  find  a  mechanical  compilation  from  works  of 
that  author  made  not  only  without  his  sanction,  but  in 
defiance  of  his  protest.  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.  are  entitled 
to  do  what  they  please  with  their  copyright,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  issue  a  misleading  advertisement ;  and  if  they  had 
an  ordinary  sense  of  fairness  to  an  author’s  reputation,  they 
would  not  expose  him  to  misconstruction  by  announcing  as  a 
new  work  a  selection  of  juvenilia. 

As  the  piece  stands,  it  suffers  considerably  from  want  of 
more  finished  acting.  The  plot  is  funny  enough  if  the  cha¬ 
racters  had  more  life.  “Old  Cobb”  (Mr.  John  Rouse)  is 
something  of  the  same  type  as  Peacock,  and  might  be  made  a 
great  deal  of  by  clever  interpretation.  The  most  effective 
acting  in  the  piece  is  Mr.  John  Hall’s  Dr.  Maresnest,  a 
pedantic  antiquary,  who  makes  some  almost  too  absurd  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Roman  remains,  and  who  dances  a  hornpipe  at  a 
critical  moment  with  an  agility  that  forms  a  very  comical 
contrast  to  his  reverend  dress.  Miss  Dolaro’s  singing  is 
better  than  her  acting,  which  has  a  tendency  towards  being 
too  apathetic — for  com^y-bouffe. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

Business  in  the  Discount  Market  has  been  inactive  of  late, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  and  an  increased  supply  of 
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per  cent,  in  Uruguayan  ;  1  in  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  Fd  ;  i  in  T 
Austria  Silver  Rentes  ;  and  in  the  Khedive  Loan.  The  -L 
quotations  this  evening  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  18G8,  91 ;  ditto  Public  Works,  89  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  74;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  674;  Bolivian 
341  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  99;  ditto  1871,  99 xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  66 ;  ditto  1873,  85  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 

104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 

1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  25 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 

1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  99  xd  ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  88  xd;  ditto  1864, 

07:  ditto  18S8,  824;  ditto  English,  1873,*  74J;  ditto  Viceroy, 

1870,  941;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  105;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  74^;  Entre  Rios,  96;  French  Defence,  101 J; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  994 »  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  61^;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  8;  ditto,  1870,  8; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  72 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 

1861,  661  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  99 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 
(Marem.  Railway),  67;  ditto  State  Domain,  94;  Japan 
Nine  per  Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  94 ;  Mexi¬ 
can  Three  per  Cents.,  16|;  ditto,  1864,  7|;  Portuguese,  47; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  20;  ditto  1872,  18;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  714  ;  ditto  1872,  58|;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 

1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  99;  ditto  1873,  100;  Charkof  Azof, 

97 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  854 ;  ditto  Orel,  98 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five 'per  Cents.,  83;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  184; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  82 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  451 ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71 4;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 

54J;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  644;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and 
C),  84j  ;  and  Uruguay,  634* 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.,  and  le  and  17  Fallmall.  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

*  £.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


T^HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

-L  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildingB,  Chancery-lane. 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


the  Ist  of  November,  1874,  Prof.  W.  K.  CLIFFO 
,  on  “  Body  and  Mind,”  at  Four  o’clock  precisely, 


AtwiUUVUf 

(Camb.),  F.R.8 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,482,  OCTOBER  24,  1874. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pheasants.  The  Capture  of  the  Nana. 
Vacation  Talk.  A  Municipality  for  London. 

Tumults  among  Cossacks  and  Turkomans.  Why  the  Army  is  Unpopular? 
How  they  Live  in  Spirit- Land.  Dundreary  Redivivus. 

An  Agricultural  Commune. 

-  O 

The  Imprisonment  of  Saffi.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Meares. 

Poetry Villanelle. 

Mr.  Mill’s  Essays  on  Religion. 

A  Spanish  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Samuel  Lover. 

Laveleye  on  Primitive  Property. 

Paul  Lacroix’s  New  Book  on  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  New  Novel.  The  Testimony  of  Consciousness. 

Notes  on  Books. 

Music.  The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 

London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND.  W.C. 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

X  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatterton.— On  MONDAY,  and  during  the 
week,  the  performances  will  commence  at  6.45  with  the  Farce  of  NOBODY 
IN  LON  DON.  After  which,  at  7.45,  will  be  produced  a  Grand  Spectacular, 
Military  Drama,  entitled  RICHARD  CCEUR-DE-LION,  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Novel  of  “  The  Talisman.”  Adapted  by  Andrew  Halliday. 
With  Magnificent  Scenery  by  William  Beverley.  Principal  characters  by 

Mr.  W.  Terriss.  and  Mr.  Creswick: 
MUs  W’allis  and  Miss  Bessie  King.  Characteristic  Music  by  Herr  Karl 
Meyder.  Ballets,  Groupings,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  John  ('ormack.  Costumes  from 
authorities  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby.  Gorgeous  Oriental  Ballets. 
Pas  Deux  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  Miss  Kate  Vaughan.  300  Auxiliaries, 
Brass  Bands,  Real  Horses,  Performing  Dog,  Jugglers,  Acrobats,  &c.  To 
conclude  with  a  Comic  Ballet,  entitled  HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERY¬ 
WHERE,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  bis  celebrated  Troupe  will  perform, 
races  from  6d.  to  £5  5s.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  6.45. 
Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 

T>EDFORD  COLLEGE,  8  and  9  York-place,  Portman- 

QPo  (l®t*  <8  and  49  Bedford-square.)— The  OPENING  of  the 

SESSION  1874-5  is  unavoidably  DELAYED,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
naished  state  of  the  new  premises,  till  the  half  term,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12. 

Information  given  by  the  Lady  Resident,  at  the  temporary  office,  7  York- 
street,  Portmau- square,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  o'clock. 

JANE  MARTINEAU.  Hon.  Sec. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  tlie  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  IVom  Southampton,  vifi  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr-street,  S.W. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  Cpunty, 
with  3a .  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  b«  aant ,  if  paintad  in  ilovaldio  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  ”The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  Ss.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cranbourue-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  ana 
family  plate,  Ss.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Reristered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  . 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s -lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

OAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

Xl;  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram.  Os.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cran bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  Od. ;  Creator  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULL£TON,;25  Cran¬ 
boume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


Q;UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. —The  Lectures  will  be 

^  resumed  at  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE,  on 


SIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  Loadon.  2,000  to  select 
from:- £2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  48.;  £6  ds. ;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  10s.  : 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martiu's-lane). 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes.  Marquises,  Karls,  Barous,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  ace 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


Q.  - -  M.>«sauc»a  ajua/ovi  ipvto/aa,  t  •  a  maav  \Awa  • - waas.^  a.  vaaaay  y 

ou pence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Colnl. 

the  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

tho  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 

ffrankj'*  1  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Pal*o- 

s  pnicai,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
^1  u-  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 

Printers,  36a  Kathbone -place,  London. 

^Lp  COINS  for  SALK — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Saxon, 

Roman,  Greek,  Ac.  Lists  free.— J.  VERITY,  Earlsheaton, 
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Mia  TEinr-A-ITT,  a-EOXiOCB-ISO?. 

140  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

'JI  GEOLOGY,  and  can  luppljr  Elementary  Collectiona  of*Mineral8, 
Rocka,  and  Foasili,  to  illustrate  the  Works  ol  Anated,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukea.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

aoo  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolo^ry,  at 
60  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
then:  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  firares,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Hournlng  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURN1NG  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  346, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent-street. 

RUPTURE8.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  600  3Iedical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. :  postage  flree.  Double  ditto, 
.  Sis.  ra.,  428.,  and  628.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s,  and  528.  fid. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca- 
diUy. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  fid.,  7s.  fid., 
lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  3Ianafaotarcr, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


OR  A  TEFU  L— COM  PORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whicli  '.T 

operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  aDDlic«tini!^^ 
fine  properties  of  well^lected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ua 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  tha7 , 
stltution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enonah  to 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fcatinir 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  mav  eai^M  “* 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood™J^*If  * 
properly  nourished  frame.”— See  article  in  the  Civil  Sen^  Gaxrtu  *****  * 
Made  cimply  with  boiling  water  or  miik. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labeled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadnepfiio.^..... 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  Lon<^*^*' 
Makers  qf  Epps's  Glycerine  Jvjubesfor  Throat  Irritation. 

TURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURtYeT" 

THICK,  CLKAR,  AMD  INVALID, 

MAIELLI  and  CO.,  Cooks  and  Comfbctionbbs, 

8  COBUBG-PLACB,  I  14  BaTHURST-STREKT, 

Batswater,  W.  I  Htde-pabe,  W. 

MAIELLI  and  CO.’S  INVALID  TURTLE  SOUP  is  recommended  hv 

the  Faculty.  ^ 

Cooks  and  Waiters  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hiring  of  every  description. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

JjJ.  CONDIMENTS.  * 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favenr- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  pnblie 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  eloM 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  fi  Edwards-street,  Portman-square).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bearethe  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  Lazenbt." 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasiog 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  fid.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Anoel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  E.C. 


T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREA3I  of  IRISH  'WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

"KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STRKET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  "  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  tbe  Self -fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


pOMPLEXlON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Ilolborn,  London. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3h.  fid.,  68.  fid.,  and  lOs  fid. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharidcs  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 

Spanish  fly  is  the  .acting  ingredient  in  AIjEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  .Is.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  .54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Ilolborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.Ss.  fid. : 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 


sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248lligh  Ilolborn,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Wondef 

Working  Remedies.- As  the  battle  of  life  has  to  be  fought  alii 
by  the  constitutionally  feeble  and  the  naturally  strong,  how  momentous  is 
to  prese  rve  the  former  from  adventitious  ailments.  A  scratch  on  the  leg  sligi 
swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  ankles,  which  would  have  been  cured  i 
once  by  Holloway’s  medicaments,  grow  from  the  want  of  the  commone 
precautions  Into  grievons  diseases,  which  throw  the  sufferer  on  the  bed  ( 
perhaps  his  family  on  the  parish.  Every  peasant’s  honi 
should  have  these  remedies ;  they  will  save  both  parents  and  children  froi 
much  misery,  and.  above  all,  they  will  remove  their  complaints  at  a  triflin 
cost,  and  leave  no  disheartening  neavy  bill  behind.  ^ 


“  The  source  of  many  a  writer’s  woe  has  been  discovered.” 

PENS!  PENS!!  PENS!!! 

"  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

The  misery  of  a  bad  Pen  is  now  a  voluntary  infliction.” 
Another  blessing  to  men !  The  Hindoo  Pen. 

1,200  Newspapers  recommend  them.  See  Graphic,  17th  May,  1873. 
Sold  by  every  respectable  Stationer.  Post,  la  Id. 

Patentees,  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair-street,  Edinburgh. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  rore 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMAC^H, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  sndM  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

‘‘pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

A/'  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwors 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


n 


INVESTORS.— P  ENNINGTON 


CO.’S 


Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of 

and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  m  o- 

of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  M.  per  c  pj. 

58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buiiamg  , 
London,  E.C.  _ _ 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  oblong  4to,  price  58.,  cloth. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  ;w!th^e 
Contemporaneous  Sovereigns  and  Events  of  G^eral  Hiwry. 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1874.  By  L.  C.  BURT,  Barrister-  -  ^ 

“  The  book  forms,  probablv,  the  most  comprehensive  and  compact  m 
of  English  history  ever  published.”— A/omfnfy  Post.  nniiu  Iftvs- 

*‘ We  have  never  seen  a  better  compendium  of  history,  of  the 

“  The  classification  of  this  book  is  as  near  perfection  as  an>tui  y 
kind  can  be  made.” — Overland  MaiL  .  ^  that  bsi 

"The  work  before  us  is,  we  confidently  believe,  just  the  tluDg 
been  wanted.”—  CivU  Service  Gazette. 

London ;  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-hall  court 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


84  rLEET-STEEET,  E.O.  HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

- -  ‘ST.  OLAVK’S.’  JtoIa 

gazette;' Arra<!sm,,\m.  DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 

pore  tht  most  ir\/luentidl  Newspaper  in  P®^*®nted  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 

_ _  _ _ of  EDINBURGH.  2  yols..  21s. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  20th,  1872. 

“  T7IE  TTtIBVNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  ir^/tuential  Newspaper  in 
jmerica ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  <mr  own  ‘  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
Englemdf 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  eyery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  &c.  It  is  placed  on  board  erery  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
Tisit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
eu  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ''SATURDA T  REVIEW;*  November  9th,  1872. 

"Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Hr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

IMIie  SCOTT^S 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


T\R  FARRAR’S  "LIFE  of  CHRIST.”  A  Letter  to 

Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

[Price  Sixpence. 

“PRAYER”  and  "LOVE  to  GOD.”  A  Few  Remarks  on 

Mr.  Newman’s  pamphlet,  **  The  Two  Theisms.”  By  Miss  SHAEN. 

[Price  One  Shilling  per  dozen. 

HI. 

CREMATION.  By  Teresa  Lewis. 

[Price  Threepence, 
rv. 

The  PENTATEUCH  in  Contrast  with  the  Science  and 

Moral  Sense  of  our  Aga  By  a  PHYSICIAN.  Part  V.  Deuteronomy. 

[Price  One  Shilling. 

Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 
Upper  Norwoi^  S.E. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Mr  Scott's  Publications  may  be  had  on 
application  by  post. 

**•  Friends  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Expression  are 
^srnestl^  requested  to  give  aid  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  these 
publications. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

Paper  on  the  study  of  education  as  a  SCIENCE. 

By  Mrs.  WM.  GREY.  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
«  ^Ifast.  To  which  is  added  the  Speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Grey  on  the 
25th  August,  1874,  also  at  Belfast. 

London :  WII.LIAM  RIDGWAY,  IW  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  aU  Booksellers. 
WORKS  BY  KUKLOS  (JOHN  HARRIS). 

centrifugal  force  and  GRAVITATION. 

The  LECTURE.  8vo,  pp.  94,  and  Appendix,  pp.  8,  with  Illustra- 

tions,  cloth,  78.  6d.  .  _ _ _ 

SUPPLEMENT  A.  8vo,  pp.  24,  and  Appendix,  pp.  18,  with  Plates, 
Ac.,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

„  B.  8vo,  pp.  56,  with  Plates,  Ac.,  cloth,  5s. 

M  C.  8vo,  pp.  40,  with  Plates,  Ac.,  cloth,  6s. 

„  D.  Parts  I.,  11.,  and  III.,  pp.  70,  64,  and  150,  with 

Plates,  Ac.,  cloth,  lOs. 

The  LECTURE  and  SUPPLEMENTS  complete,  258. 

Tie  CIRCLE  and  STRAIGHT  LINE. 

PART  I.  8vo,  pp.  42,  with  Plates,  cloth,  4s. 

PART  II.  8vo,  pp.  56,  with  Plates,  cloth,  48. 

PART  III.  8vo,  pp.  26,  with  Plates,  cloth,  48. 

SUPPLEMENT.  8vo,  pp.  28,  with  Plates,  cloth,  4s. 

The  PARTS  and  SUPPLEMENT  complete,  128.  6d. 

London;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hUL 


QUEENIE.  3  vols. 


I  ^  *  Queenie  *  promises  to  become  one  of  th^moet  popular  novels  of  the  day. 

Jiot  is  de  '  * 


It  is  amusing,  healthy,  and  well  written.  The  plot  is  deeply  intercstiug, 
the  characters  are  true  to  nature.” — Court  JoumaL 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  Ac.  *2  vols.,  21s. 

THE  TIMES:-***  A  Rose  in  June*  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  touohlug  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.” 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘CASTE,’ Ac.  2  vols.,  21b. 

“  A  delightful  novel,  ably  ooustructed,  and  very  well  written.”— Ahwiminer. 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mary 

CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  *  Victor  and  Vanquished,*  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  An  ingenious  story,  cleverly  imagined  and  well  worked  out.  ”—j||perf  of  or. 

LIZZIE.  By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

{Nov.  6. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborongh-street. 

Now  published,  in  royal  quarto,  cloth  gilt,  price  £2  28., 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlet. 

COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE  : 

A  Work  designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Nobility,  Landed  Proprietors,  and 
Country  Gentlemen ;  being  a  Series  of  Executed  Works  and  Designs 
for  Buildings  connected  with  Landed  Property. 

Bt  JOHN  BIRCH,  Arciiitbct, 

Author  of  'Examples  of  Labourers’  Cottages,’  ‘Designs  for  Dwellings,’ 
rhlch  obtained  the  Medal  and  Prize  of  th 


es,’  ‘Designs  for  Dwellings,’ 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Ac. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edlnbnrgh  and  London. 

P)  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  1874. 

JL>  No.  DCCIX.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : 

MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  MATERIALISM. 

THE  STORY  OP  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Part  XI. 
THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.  Part  III.  The  Valley  op  the  Shadow 
OF  Death. 

BRITISH  A8S(K:IATI0N.  1874. 

PRUSSIAN  MILITARY  MANtEUVRES. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS-Latin  Literature. 

NO  HIGHLANDS  THIS  YEAR. 

LORD  DALLING'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

.  W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  Is., 

The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

contents: 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  *  Earl’s  Dene,’  ‘Pearl  and 
Emerald,’  ‘Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac.  (Continued.) 

“BARKY  CORNWALL.”  Unpublished  Letters,  Personal  Bcoollcctions, 
and  (Jontemporary  Notes.  By  S.  K.  Townsbend  Mayer. 

O’CONNOR’S  WAKE.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  £  s.d.  OF  LITERATURE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Authors  at  Work.’ 
THE  MEN,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  “PUBLIC  OPINION.”  By  Henry 
W.  Lucy. 

GREAT  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE.  V.-New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  Hy  Sexagenarian. 

WATERSIHE  SKETCHES.  VIII.— Pike  Fishing.  By  Red  Spinner. 

A  RAMBLING  STORY.  Part  VI.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  (Gentleman. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  will  commence  a  New  Story  of  English  and 
American  life  of  the  present  time  in  the  January  Number,  to  follow 
‘  Olympia ;  ’  and  ‘  A  Rambling  Stoi^  ’  will  be  succeeded  in  the  same 
Number  by  the  opening  chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  Mr.  Frank  PercivaL 
'  Like  a  Snowball ;  a  Story  of  Seven  Links  in  a  Chain/  the  Extra  Christ¬ 
mas  Number  of  the  GetUlanan's  Magazine,  will  be  published  during  the 
current  month. 

Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO..  TummiU-street.  E.C; 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  181.  For 

NOVEMBER.  Price  Is. 

CONTBNT0  OP  TBB  NUMBBB : 

1.— “SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  THE  COMTE  DE  JARNAC.”  By 
A.  G.  Stapleton,  Esq. 

2.— ‘‘CASTLE  DALY;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  XXV.— XXVII. 

3.-‘‘ WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.”  Bv  Miss  Smedley. 

4  _«A  SACRAMENTAL  HYMN.”  By  the  Dean  of  W'estmlnster. 

5.- ‘‘  THE  OLDEST  FAIRY  TALE  IN  THE  WORLD.”  With  a  I*reface 
by  Viscountess  Strangford. 

g  AN  UNNAMED  HABIT  OF  LANGUAGE.”  By  Rev.  John  Earle, 
7!— ‘‘NOTES  ON  ROME.”  By  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S. 
I.  The  Seven  Hills. 

OLD  LABELS.”  By  C.  B. 

9.— ‘‘ PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN.”  III.  From  1850  to  the  Vatican 
Council. 

10— ‘‘LETTER  FROM  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ON  ‘  PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN  ’  IN  THE  OCTOBER 
NUMBER.” 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO/S  LIST 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  00/ S 

NEW  BOOKS, 

NOW  BEADY. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF 

MR.  TENNYSON’S  POEMS 

IX  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES.  ’ 

THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING,  now  first  coMPLETEn 

In  3  Volume*. 

Volume  I.,  now  ready,  contains The  Coming  of  Arthur— Thp 

Table-Gareth  and  Lynette-Geraint  and  Enid  ^ 

With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  of  the  New  Bust  of  Mr  u 

T.  Woolner.  cunyson,  by 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  Svo,  price  218.  each, 

A  HISTORY  of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  and 

ANCIENT  COMMERCE.  By  W.  S.  LINDSAY.  In  4  vols. 


concerning  the  Painters  and  their  Works.  By  F.  G.  STEPHENS, 
Author  of  *  Flemish  Relics.’  ‘  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,’  Ac. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards, gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  28*. 

[Now  ready. 

This  volume  contains  twenty  Etching*  by  famous  modern  French 
engravers,  taken  from  well-known  pictures,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
private  galleries  of  amateurs  distinguished  by  their  love  of  art. 


Mrs.  GILBERT  (Ann  TATLOR).~AU.TOBIOGRAPrrv 

and  other  MEMORIALS.  Edited  by  JOSIAH  GILBERT  2iou 
post  Svo,  with  2  Steel  Portraits  and  several  Wood  Engravings 

Rowland  williams,  d.d.— life  and  letters 

With  Extracts  from  his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  Mrs  ROWLAND 
WILLIAMS.  2  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  a  Photographic  Portrait  oi. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  atlas  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  £3  13s.  Od., 

31ASTERPIECES  of  the  PITTI  PALACE  and  other 

PICTURE  GALLERIES  of  FLORENCE.  WRh  some  account 
of  the  Artists  and  their  Paintings. 


K.  8.  WYLD,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  Several  Plates.  [Shorlly 
The  Author’s  object  is  twofold :  first,  to  supply  a  Manual  of  the 
Senses,  embracing  the  more  important  discoveries  of  recent  times- 
second,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Life,  Organisation,  Sens^ilitv* 
and  Thought,  to  demonstrate  in  opposition  to  the  Materialistic 
Theory,  that  the  Senses,  no  less  than  Reason,  furnish  proof  that  an 
immaterial  and  spiritual  clement  is  the  operative  element  in  nature. 

DCIALISM  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Remedies 
Considered.  By  the  Rev.  M.  KAUFMANN,  B.A.  Founded  on 
the  German  Work  ’  Kapitalismus  und  Socialismus,’  by  Dr.  A.  E.  F 
Schaffle.  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

GRAMMAR  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 

Major  Gen.  W^  F.  MARRIOTT,  C.S.I.,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  Cr.  Svo,  08. 

HE  neglected  question.  By  B.  Markewitch. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  the  Princesses  OUROU8SOFF. 
Dedicated  by  Express  Permission  to  Her  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness  MARIE  ALE  X  AN  D  RO  VN  A,  DUCHESS  of 
EDINBURGH.  2  vol8.,cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Hs. 

ales  of  the  ZENANA  ;  or,  a  Nuwab’s  Leisure  Honrs. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘  Pandurang  Hari  ’  (W.  B.  HOCKLEY).  With  a 
Preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  2]*. 

ARA  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. 
Cheaper  Edition,  uniform  with  the  ’  Confessions  of  a  Thug.’  Cr.Svo, 
with  Frontispiece,  68. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


In  1  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and 
Chromo* Lithographs,  35s. 

The  SECOND  NORTH  GERMAN  POLAR 

EXPEDITION,  in  the  Year  1869  70,  of  the  Ships  Germania  and 
Hnnsa,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Koldeway.  Edited  and  Con¬ 
densed  by  H.  W.  BATES,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  Translated  by  LOUIS  MERCIER,  M.A.  (Oxon). 


This  Collection  of  Reproductions  from  Choice  and  Rare  Proofs  represents, 
in  perfect  Fac-simile,  Engravings,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is 
certainly  not  less  than  Twelve  Hundred  Guineas. 

Imperial  folio,  cloth  extra,  price  £3  133.  6d., 

OLD  MASTERS.  Da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo,  Michael 

Angelo,  Romagna,  Del  Sarto,  Correg^o,  Parmigiano,  Caracci,  Guido, 
Domenichino,  Guerclno,  Baroceio,  Volterra,  Allori,  Maratti,  and 
Carlo  Dolcl.  Reproduced  in  Photography  from  the  celebrated  En¬ 
gravings  by  Longhi,  Anderloni,  Garavaglia.  Toschi,  and  Raimondi, 
in  the  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  Biographical  Notices.  By  STEPHL^N  THOMPSON. 

[Now  ready. 


The  PICTURE  GALLERY.  Containing  38  permanent 

Photographs  after  the  Works  of  the  most  popular  Artists.  The  New 
Volume  b  now  ready,  large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ISs. 

[Now  ready. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  ARCHITECT, 
VIOLLET  LE  DUC. 

HOW  to  BUILD  a  HOUSE.  By  Viollet  le  Dec, 

Author  of  *  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  Ac.  1  vol.,  medium  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  Plans,  &c.,  12s. 

’  [Now  ready. 


UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


In  the  press,  demy  Svo, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE 


A  MANUAL  of  PRECIOUS  STONES  and  ANTIQUE 

OEUS.  By  HODDEU  M.  W ESTKOPP,  Author  of  ‘  The  Traveller'. 
Art  Companion,’  ‘  Pre- Historic  Phases,’  &c.  Small  post  Svo,  numerous 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  Os.  [Now  ready. 
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